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Travel where you will—but always in the mode 


The Women’s and Misses’ Fashion Salons have a delightful and ewer so practical collec- 
tion of travel clothes to meet every requirement of a trip by steamer, train or motor 


Topcoats and Capes 
—to meet all weathers— 


Great roomy topcoats of smart English tweeds, coat- 
ings, or overplaids—often ‘faced in a most dashing man- 
ner with brilliantly contrasting color. 


RODIER’S plaid perllaine in a model of charming individuality. 

Coats of lighter English fabrics are stitched with huge squares to 
resemble plaids. Particularly delightful are capes with a shaggy 
surface which have beautiful collars of gray squirrel and appear 
in such perfect colors as orange or gray. 


$25 to $210. 
Frocks 


Here knitted fabrics prove their merit 
To wear under a topcoat or cape, there are frocks 
with no limit to their individuality. Knitted frocks of 
heavy fibre silk, or wool—or both, in any number of 
colors. - Jersey frocks on more tailored lines. Tweed 
frocks—these especially for the younger girl or slender 
woman—with long matching capes. 


$24.75 to $195. 
Suits 


after topcoats, the vital point in a travel wardrobe 

Tweeds and homespuns and the smart knitted wool 
suits which we have brought from Paris. 

Grays and soft tans, mannish and very English looking mixtures, 
cross-bar weaves, in the vivid shades—and in the knitted suits, white 
as well as the taupes and bright colors. 

Tweeds and homespuns, $25 to $85. 
$59.50. And such delightful colors. 


Knitted suits, 


Sweaters and Skirts 


—should consider each other when together 


For brilliantly colored sweaters of silk or wool—end- 
less in the variety and originality of their designs—white 
skirts of silk crepe or flannel are appropriate. 

For the sweater in plain colors simply modeled—the 
skirt in bold stripes and plaids. 

Many skirts of imported fabrics in novel weaves— 
and colorings. 

Sweaters, $5.75 to $75. Skirts, $12.75 to $35. 

Second Floor, Old Building 


Hats 


—must be small and of tailored simplicity 


In fabric the choice is limited—felts or gayly colored 
straws and worsteds following the approved sports 
lines. Hats of silk are soft and drape the head closely. 


$3.50 to $14. 
Shoes 


Walking type—firmly soled, moderately heeled 


Oxfords with fringed tongues, just arrived from an 
important London bootmaker, in gray suede, white 
buckskin and tan or black calfskin. 

Severely tailored pumps to be worn with or without 
buckle, are in dull leather, black suede or patent leather. 

One-strap pumps, adapted from Hellstein, in white 
kidskin piped with black. 


$12.50 to $16. First Floor, Old Building 
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RUSSIAN 
EMBROIDERED 
SPORTS 
OVERBLOUSE 


OF 
CREPE DE CHINE 


FOR MADAME AND 
MADEMOISELLE 


In white, maize, navy blue, 
henna or green, embroid- 
ered in combinations of 
contrasting colors . .. 


24.°° 


FEMININE BLOUSE SHOP 
Third Floor 


Franklin Simon 8 Co 


Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38h Sts., New York 
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Stewart Co. 
Correct Apparel forWomen & Misses 


Fifth Ave. at 37th St. 
New York 


Daintily Attractive 


Organdie Dress 


Moderately Priced at 


10.75 





901— Crisp and refreshing 
dress of Organdie with collar, 
cuffs and skirt trimmed with 
double row of dainty lace in 
an interesting design. Small 
pearl buttons neatly finish the 
vestee. A crushed sash of self 
material ties in a bow at the 


back. Colors: White, Orchid, 
Sky Blue, Peach or Dark 
Brown. Sizes 14 to 20 


10.75 
Mail or Phone Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


Send for Spring and | 
Summer Fashion Book | 
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The Open-air Sports Season 










has been especially well provided for in the Departments devoted 
to the outfitting of Men, Women, Misses and the Younger Set; 
in the Riding Habits Department; in the Department for Novelty 
Costume Accessories; and in the Luggage, Toilet Goods, and 
Camera Departments. 
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Madison Avuenuw-Hitth Auenw, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street . TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirtu-fifth Street 
































A Book Written for the Club Woman 


PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE . 


By 
General Henry M. Robert STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


(Author of Robert’s Rules of Order) 





























This book meets the urgent need of the club p 
woman for an authoritative, simplified work t] 
on parliamentary law. As the title indicates, it h 
is thoroughly practical. I 

Rules are stated and then illustrated. Prin- . 
ciples are so clearly explained and applied that S 
they are readily understood, even by one igno- B 
rant of the subject. The very words of both hi 
the chairman and the speaker are given. There w 
are graphic charts which are most helpful; by ri 
referring to them one can always tell “ just as 
where she is.” 

Every club woman should equip herself with T 
this simple, brief and usable handbook. The 
list price is $1.25 postpaid. cen 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Genoa 


YINCE the Russo-German treaty was 
i) thrown bomb-like into the Genoa 
Conference, adjustments and readjust- 
ments have been made, almost too fast 
for the distant eye to follow. Germany 
was told plainly that she had broken 
faith by settling her affairs with Rus- 
sia outside the circle of a conference 
committed to such negotiations, and 
that she had automatically barred her- 
self from further part in the discussion 
concerning a Russian settlement. The 
Germans protested—claimed that Pre- 
mier Lloyd George had known all along 
what was coming, had their words 
hurled back at them, and ended by ac- 
cepting their exclusion. But the treaty 
was not annulled. 

The Conference has continued, but of 
course on a high tension. Both the 
British and the French have been en- 
gaged in drawing up plans for the eco- 
nomic restoration of Russia. Aid is 
»nromised in case Russia can give as- 
surances that her debts wiil be paid 
and above all that foreign property 
rights in Russia will be respected. To 
help the Soviets yield in fact but not 
in theory to this demand, the British 
Premier proposes long leaseholds. On 
this suggestion France has blown both 
hot and cold, but at this writing has 
surrendered, with Belgium holding out. 

Meantime Great Britain has secured 
a huge financial plum. Defeating 
Standard Oil, a competing group of 
British interests called the Shell group 
has signed a partnership agreement 
with the Soviets for the sale of Russia’s 
rich oil fields—the greatest present 
asset of that country. 


A New French Ambassador? 
firey are insistent reports that M. 

Jean Jules Jusserand is to be suc- 
ceeded as ambassador to the United 
States from France by Count de Peretti 
de la Rocca, Political Director of the 
Foreign Office. No official action has 
yet been taken and it is supposed that 
none will be until M. Jusserand makes 
his regular summer visit to France. He 
is the dean of the diplomatic corps at 
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Etched by the well-known artist, Miss 
Katharine Merrill (who is shown above 
at her press) our cover design is the pic- 
turesque Polish Cathedral of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Miss Merrill’s birthplace. 
In the neighboring city of Chicago she 
began her artistic career as a landscape 
painter and illustrator, later going to 
Europe to study mural decoration with 
Frank Brangwyn. There the romance 
of age and architecture fascinated her 
and she began to etch, her first subjects 
being the little steeples of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. Ever since then Miss 
Merrill has been etching, allowing her- 
self the luxury of painting only as a 
diversion. She contemplates doing this 
summer a series of etchings of colonial 
houses and doorways. 

Versatility is the keynote of Katharine 
Merrill’s art—shown in the distinctly 
imaginative treatment of book plate de- 
signs, the bold handling of her city 
buildings and the charm of her gardens 
and landscapes. 





Washington, having been ambassador 
to the United States since 1902; and 
he has been in the diplomatic service 
of France for forty-four years. Nat- 
urally, M. Jusserand has suffered some 
of the criticism that fell to the lot of 
the French representatives for the dis- 
appointing showing made by France at 
the Washington Conference, and the 
suggestion is made in French quarters 


that France hopes to gain greater sym- 
pathy in America for her point of view 
through a new representative. 


The Wilson Foundation Ruling 

RECENT ruling by Commissioner 

Blair, of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, that gifts to the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation could not be deducted from 
incomes subject to tax, stirred much 
indignation, and was “ withdrawn for 
review ” within a very few days. Some 
time ago permission was granted for 
exemption from tax of contributions to 
the McKinley and the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Associations, and the reason of- 
fered for discrimination between these 
and the Wilson Foundation was that the 
former are “ educational ” in value and 
the latter “civic.” The protest that 
rose, clamoring, was that the discrimi- 
nation was purely partisan and highly 
outrageous. Senator Pat Harrison, of 
Mississippi, promptly introduced a bill 
in the Senate to exempt gifts to the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, but be- 
fore action could be taken Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon placatingly an- 
nounced that, though the case differs 
essentially from the McKinley Memo- 
rial Association, he had asked Commis- 
sioner Blair to determine whether these 
contributions should not be treated in 
the same way as those made to the 
Roosevelt Memorial. 


The Tacna-Arica Dispute 
DATE has been set at Washington 
for a conference which, it is hoped. 

will settle that mysterious sounding 
Tacna-Arica dispute. It seems that 
those unfamiliar syllables indicate a 
strip of land along the Pacific Coast 
which was occupied by Chile at the end 
of a war with Peru in which Chile was 
successful. Peru had lost in this war 
two other provinces and felt that the 
victor had been too grasping. The ter- 
ritory was not claimed outright, but 
was occupied under the terms of a 
treaty which called for a_ plebiscite. 
This was postponed repeatedly, and 
when, last December. Chile proposed 
that it should be held, Peruvians as- 
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serted that meantime the Peruvians had 
been deported from the plebiscite re- 
gion. The situation looked dark for a 
while, especially as Bolivia, cut off from 
the sea by Chile’s northward reach, 
sided with Peru. At the critical moment 
American representatives at Lima and 
Santiago moved to secure a peaceful 
settlement, and the meeting which is 
to take place between delegates of the 
two countries is the result. The United 
States, while offering all aid, is not to 
enter the discussion unless asked to arbi- 
trate in the event of failure to reach a 
settlement. 

The week end has been notable for the dis- 
covery of no new method of paying for a 
bonus out of nothing.—WV. Y. Evening Post. 


Many Weeks in One 
ae week ending May 6 was all sorts 


of special week, particularly in 
New York City. Beginning with music 
services in the churches, its third an- 
nual Music Week included scores of 
concerts, music lectures, recitals, in 
which all kinds of agencies shared. Also 
it was clean-up week—for fresh paint 
and the destruction of rubbish, by way 
of protection against fire and disease. 

In celebration of the centennial of 
the first law for the protection of ani- 
mals, the Humane Society made. this 
“Be Kind to Animals Week”; besides 
which April 30 to May 7 is the annual 
Children’s Week, fostered by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association and 
particularly devoted to emphasizing the 
value of early religious training. 

Add to these “Postal Improvement 
Week,” beginning May 1, in which the 
new Postmaster General begs us to be- 
gin writing addresses plainly and cor- 
rectly, and to mail letters throughout 
the day instead of waiting for five 
o’clock. 


One of the most curious things about 
American politics is that without a single 
historical exception a partisan is invariably 
a member of the other party.—Washington 
Post. 


Troubled Ireland 


HEN the Irish Peace Conference 

held its last session on April 29, 
it was clear that nothing had _ been 
gained by this meeting of leaders. 
Griffith and Collins, for the Provi- 
sional Government, report that they 
proposed a general election in June on 
the treaty and the constitution—then 
an election on the treaty alone—then a 
plebiscite of all persons twenty-one 
years and over; and that De Valera re- 
jected each of the proposals. There 
has been a distressing amount of riot- 
ing, and attempts at assassination of 
Collins and Griffith. But there is hope 
in the appeal just made by ten Irish 
Republican Army leaders to their com- 
rades to cease their reign of terror; and 
there are evidences that in spite of dif- 
ficulties the Collins-Griffith govern- 
ment is gaining authority. 


It Has Teeth 

T the close of an address given by 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
at Baltimore, he was asked for a com- 
ment on the operation of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921—does it 
work, is it really equipped with teeth? 
Secretary Wallace said it does and is 
—that it conveys all the authority he 
cares to wield. He mentioned that the 
only group attacking it is the commis- 
sion merchants. Since that date, these 
commission merchants and dealers, of 
the Chicago stockyards, have lost their 
fight. They contended that their busi- 
ness was strictly local and challenged 
Federal control. But the Supreme 
Court has declared the Packers law 
a legitimate exercise of the Federal 
government’s powers over interstate 
commerce. 


Industrial Movies 


NEW use for the movies is in the 

advertising and sale of industrial 
products, especially in non-English 
speaking countries. Already this use 
has proved itself, according to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, who says that 
American goods hitherto little known 
have been finding a large and ready 


‘market through industrial motion pic- 


tures. 


War in China 

NHAPPY China, torn by rival fac- 

tions and conflicting governments, 
now has outright war to add to her 
troubles. General Chang Tso-lin, the 
war lord of Manchuria, and General 
Wu Pei-fu, leader of the Central Prov- 
inces, have joined battle in a struggle 
for supremacy, and their battleline, per- 
haps a hundred and fifty miles long, 
presses very close to Peking. So close, 
indeed, that the foreign legations have 
sent to the Chinese Government a joint 
warning against the possibility of dam- 
age to the lives and property of na- 
tionals of the various foreign govern- 
ments, and the American consul has 
asked Washington to send another war- 
ship to Tientsin. 


The United States vs. Haiti 
Se Foreign Policy Association of 

New York last week appealed to 
the State Department for the speedy 
withdrawal of United States troops 
from Haiti and for the restoration of 
popular government to the Haitian peo- 
ple. ‘Their report, signed by twenty- 
four lawyers, claimed that our policy in 
Haiti, in both the preceding and the 
present administrations, constitutes 
usurpation of power through “ mere 
executive action, unauthorized by Con- 
gress,” and they presented instances of 
cruelty and of “economic, industrial 
and financial exploitation.” A similar 
protest was made by members of the 
National Popular Government League 
of Washington. 


A personal delegation from both or 


ganizations followed the written report. 


to reinforce its protest, Mr. Louis Mar. 
shall speaking for the Foreign Policy 
Association and Senator Owen for th: 


National Popular Government League. 


Secretary Hughes received them with 


courtesy, but told them firmly that he 


was advised “ intimately and direct! 
on the subject of Haitian conditions and 
that the Government is carefully con 
sidering the whole situation. 


Enforced Whiskers 

N Sacramento an ordinance has bien 

passed prohibiting all male citizens 
from shaving before May 28, so tliat 
there may be a thoroughly whiskery 
citizenry to share in the celebration of 
“the days of ’49,” which has been ar- 
ranged for that time. The newspajer 
story was that the ordinance was pas-ed 
under the menace of brandished six- 
shooters. Presumably the whole thing 
was more or less humorous, but! 
press has pointed out feelingly that 
whiskers-by-fiat is a poor principle 


Solomon said: “There is no new thing 
under the sun,” but he didn’t say it by racio- 
phone. Boston Globe. 


The Liberal Party 

HE Committee of Forty-eight, which 

has during the past four years been 
working toward the organization of a 
new Liberal Party, reports progress. 
The new party has been organized in 
thirteen states, on a platform calling 
for “the abolition of Privilege, mean- 
ing by Privilege the unjust economic 
advantage by possession of which a 
small group controls our natural re- 
sources, transportation, industry and 
credit.” 


In Honor of Woodrow Wilson 

N unofficial feature of the visit to 

Washington of the League of Wo- 
men Voters’ Convention on Friday of 
last week was a pilgrimage to the home 
of Woodrow Wilson. Something like a 
thousand of the delegates and their 
South American guests massed outside 
the house in S Street and waited for 
his promised appearance at the door. 
When he came many who had not seen 
him since the break in his health were 
moved even to tears by the sight of his 
weakness. 
the former President had for the women 
a few words of greeting and apprecia- 
tion and, from a window after his re- 
turn to the house, a touch of humor that 
delighted them. The informal tribute 
ended with three cheers for the League 
of Nations. 


Off to Palestine 
Y arrangements of the Palestine 
Foundation Fund, the first party of 
Jewish emigrants will sail from Amer- 
ica early in June for their new home, 
and thereafter from thirty to forty will 
leave each month. 


Unable to make a speech, - 
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A Message from Lady 


Parliament has been in the United 

States a fortnight and from one 
city after another has met with aa ova- 
lion, and an increasing eagerness on the 
part of audiences to see and hear her. 
* The best known woman in the world 
and beloved wherever she is known,” 
was her introduction by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt to the Baltimore Confer- 
ence. 

It is not surprising that much pub- 
licity should have been given, on her 
visit home, to the Virginia girl who has 
become Lady Astor and who, Ameri- 
can born, is the first woman elected to 
the House of Commons; but the fact 
that she continues to hold a place on 
the first pages of the great newspapers 
and that after two weeks she still re- 
mains the best material for copy that 
writers have had for many moons, is 
due solely to Lady Astor’s own person- 
ality. Her intelligence and quickness 
of mind and her keen wit, tempered by 
genuine kindliness and understanding 
of human needs, give vivid interest to 
every speech and interview. In the 
midst of rapid-fire answers to questions, 
in which she expresses herself with 
audacious frankness and frequent sal- 
lies of wit, she will suddenly flash an 
earnestness and conviction or a bit of 
striking common sense which adds re- 
spect to the fascination she invokes. 

Lady Astor’s visit to the United 
States, the first in eight years, is in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, and 
beginning with the meeting of the New 
York City League, which packed Town 
Hall with a brilliant audience on the 
evening of her arrival, she has accepted 
with prodigal generosity opportunities 
to further the interest of women in pub- 
lic affairs. In her first speech, Lady 
Astor told how she came to go into pub- 
lic life. She was not an active worker 
for the vote, as, in her own words, she 
was “busy populating the world” at 
that time, but during those years while 
her husband was in the House of Com- 
mons she helped him in his work. “I 
found out the wrongs and he righted 
them.” It is evident that she agrees with 
her husband that you can’t right wrongs 
with philanthropy, but must go to the 
bottom of causes. This happy coopera- 
tion was interrupted when, at the death 
of his father, Lord Astor went to the 
House of Lords, when he chose his wife 
to be his successor and helped her to 
be elected as the representative for Ply- 
mouth. 

Although she had not been identified 
with the woman movement, Lady 
Astor’s first act after her election was 


T HE first woman to sit in the British 

















© Wide World Photo 
Lady Astor speaks 
through the Woman Citizen 


To Women Citizens: 

Don’t forget that men, when called 
upon, have laid down their lives for 
their country’s good. Now it is up 
to us, the women of all countries that 
have the Vote, to lay aside our apathy, 
prejudices, and, above all, our narrow- 
ness, and accept the great and glorious 
responsibility that lies before us to 
help, not only our country but all 
countries. The world needs us. A 
man-ordered world has failed. Let us 
see to it that what we call Christian 
Civilization is more than a name. We 
should go into all countries and preach 
this ideal—men and women working 


together for real peace on earth. 


Cu. 


to go to the various women’s organiza- 
tions, including the welfare ones, and 
ask to be their special representative in 
Parliament; and it is so that they re- 
gard her. 


Lady Astor believes to the bottom of 


her heart that if women had been active 
partners in government, the world war 
would not have occurred. ‘ Women 
have moral courage and a sort of vi- 
sion,{ she told the Associated Press at 
their luncheon. “They ought to put 
into public life the sort of thing they 
have always had to put into home life 
unselfishness, vision, courage and clean- 
liness. Men have a greater sense of 
justice, and women of mercy. Man 
must borrow our mercy and we women 
must use their justice. I can see only 
the combination of the two going for- 
ward and making a civilization based 
on Christianity and not force.” 

The necessity which she sees of wom- 
en’s taking part in shaping the affairs 
of the world and her intense belief in 
“the League of Peace ”—as she prefers 
to call it, because, as she says, “ the 
title League of Nations seems to upset 
some politicians *—are shown in all her 
speeches. “ Thank God for the Wash- 
ington Conference, and pray for 
Genoa,” she has said more than once. 
“ It isn’t possible to turn hell loose for 
four years and expect paradise at the 
end of it,” she told the League of Wom- 
en Voters. “ You don’t know how much 
the world needs America, not because of 
your money and not because the United 
States is big and strong, but because it 
needs her vision. Idealism took her 
into the war, but idealism never took 
her out of the peace. It is just as bad 
to work only for your own country as 
for your own self.” She pleads for 
kindliness, brotherliness and pulling to- 
gether. “ What a wonderful thing it 
would be if nations were bound to- 
gether in common helpfulness.” 

Over and over again in her speeches, 
Lady Astor urges that the greatest single 
contribution to the world women can 
make is to fight for the single moral 
standard. Until men look on women as 
their partners, co-equal in all the busi- 
ness of life, she believes women will 
have to continue trying to rectify some 
of the mistakes that result from letting 
men govern alone. “You cannot be 
material in your domestic life and be 
spiritual in your national life; you can- 
not be material in your national life 
and be idealistic in your international 
relations. Lust creates the spirit of 
war; it is incompatible with the spirit 
of peace.” 

Lady Astor is the best booster the 
League of Women Voters could desire. 
Not only the League of Women Voters, 
but all the women of the United States 
owe her a great debt of gratitude for 
the practical help, the enthusiasm and 
inspiration she is giving in encouraging 
them to be alive to their opportunities. 
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Your Business in Washington 


April 27, 1922. 

ASHINGTON is often thought 
W of as a place where any flub- 

dub is accepted and applauded 
as a speech. This is a dangerous pre- 
conception. The capital judges a 
speech, or a personality, in a flash. The 
community is trained and versed in 
the ways of public men, or women. It 
is quick to recognize ability, or charm. 
Margot Asquith didn’t make a hit— 
Washington was friendly enough to- 
ward her but concluded that she had 
little to say. Lady Astor made the op- 
posite impression. 

“Lady Astor has not converted me 
to suffrage or to women in public of- 
fice, but I confess she has tremendously 
reconciled me to it,” said a confirmed 
gentleman anti-suffragist, who used to 
play shuffleboard with her long before 
she talked world politics. 

But the most inclusive and satisfying 
masculine compliment around here was 
this: “Lady Astor talks sense.” So 
much for Nancy. She smiles with 
brains. And so does Mrs. Coolidge, by 
the way. Heaven only knows how much 
the Coolidge family needs her leaven- 
ing, for the Vice-President continues 
to preside over the Senate like the 
Sphinx over Egypt. 

Mrs. Coolidge said yesterday that she 
expected to enjoy the sea breezes of 
Washington again this summer. She 
was here last July and the outlook for 
this summer is no brighter. Congress 
now is working to finish the program 
by August 1, but even Senator Lodge 
is not over hopeful of the end at that 
time. With the Congressional cam- 
paign coming on for both Senators and 
Representatives, there is no little anx- 
iety about where the time is coming 
from to wage an effective election fight. 
If any one thinks Senator Lodge him- 
self unconcerned about the coming cam- 
paign, let him observe the majority 
leader, when reminded that a man of 
his Senatorial prestige need not worry, 
scratch his head and remark: 

“Well, I don’t know about that. I 
think we shall have to attend to that 
campaign.” 

And then when he turned up his fine 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


old nose at the salad, with the charac- 
teristic New England distaste for “ mix- 
tures,” and sent the waiter away once 
for all with, “ I never eat salad,” some- 
body down the line put in, “ Ah, his 
salad days are over.” 

Whether they are or not, he has 
written fourteen books, some of them 
masterpieces of style. He says that he 
lacks creative imagination in his writ- 
ing; nevertheless his work occasion- 
ally contains considerable lightness 








Sparks from Lady Astor’s Speeches 


Mercifully 
past. 

I can conceive of nothing worse than a 
man-governed world except a woman- 
governed world. 

Wives come and go, but mothers stay on 
forever. 

There is many 
of politics. 

In the modern world no naiion can get 
work for all unless it trades with all. 

The more you go in for public life the 
more you lose your home life. 

We have not been fair to men. Always 
in our hearts we’ve known they are the 
weaker sex but we’ve lacked the courage 
to tell them so. 

We get from the men what we 
the men. 

Real women are women who care about 
real things. 

What women will be in politics depends 
on what they are at heart. 

Poor France! Without giving women the 
vote I’m afraid it will be a long time before 
she fights for what is really right. 

If all that women do is to learn what men 
have done, the world will be the worse. 


we women have no political 


an old Pagan in the arena 


ask from 








and an unsuspected fanciful turn. But 
I have it on good authority around the 
Capitol that he is a typical “ man with- 
out golf”; that if he had taken to clubs 
years ago, his temperament would have 
been saved; that the reason why others, 
and particularly Secretary Hughes, can 
swim through the deep with the glint 
and sparkle of a goldfish is rigorous 
physicial exercise. 

Secretary Hughes arrives at the 
Chevy Chase Club at half- -past seven in 
the morning, a half hour before the 
“pro” himself, and plays hard for an 


hour or so. The capital knew that the 
Secretary drew the breath of life from 
golf, but has been somewhat mystified 
as to when, for he is seldom seen on 
the course in the regular golfing hours. 
I wrote last time about the fallacy of 
hasty judgment that public men ave 
merely resting in roses. The other day 
I happened to be at hand when the P: 
sident met a schedule that any ordinary 
man would have to try hard to match. 
He played a round at the club, finish- 
ing about seven o'clock, with his de- 
tectives and his secretary at his heels 
packing away the clubs and _ getting 
him fixed up with a tray of sandwiches 
and White Rock. It was a ten-mile run 


back to the White House. He must 
have reached his own gate in about 


twenty minutes. By seven thirty o’clock 
he was dressed in the pink of perfec- 
tion in evening clothes and had ar- 
rived at the Willard to form the head 
of the procession in the banqueting 
hall of the Gridiron Club. Now, to do 
this he must have moved once and a 
half as quick as streak lightning. The 
President, nevertheless, possessed a 
magnificent calm, and if he is able to 
dress while under a shower bath, no 
one is ever the wiser. His equanimity 
is perfect. No wonder the impression 
radiating from the White House 
throughout the country is one of safety) 
and no excitement, which Edward G. 
Lowry, when he returned this week 
from a political trip of inspection from 
coast to coast, said was exactly what 
the “people” wanted now from the 
President. Apparently he accumulates 
personality month by month and if 
there is any one thing which is doing 
it, it is his own effort to be simple 
and human, and his real ambition to be 
a personal success. The President and 
Mrs. Harding, more than any other two 
people in public life, want to make 
good, and continually seek the answer 
to—“* What do people think of us?”- 
instead of settling their prestige upon 
the White House and calling it even. 
And all this about Mr. Harding calls 
for a large stretch of the imagination. 
for your correspondent writes this after 
watching him for years in the United 
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States Senate where, most observers 
concede, he did not make a single dent. 
I can see him now sitting at his desk, 
looking over his glasses, fumbling his 
papers, going in and out as he pleased, 
without a stir from the galleries or the 
floor. Last Sunday the church where 
he usually goes turned away twice as 
many persons as it seated, and the 
President's own driveway was lined 
from the curb of Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the door of the White House with a 
crowd waiting for a glimpse of him. 

From a purely political standpoint, 
this popularity may not last. His mark 
has been mainly a personal one. The 
Administration, as such, has not kept 
up with it. There. is a general feeling 
here that the Congressional elections 
in the fall will show that the Presi- 
dent has not carried the party with him 
in his popularity, and that the Demo- 
crats will gain considerably «in the 
House of Representatives. It has been 
an acknowledged fact for the last year 
that the large Republican majority now 
in the House has been almost a handi- 
cap to the dispatch of party business. 
It has been unwieldy and difficult to 
hold together as a unit. There is not 
the same esprit de corps in so large a 
majority where each member feels less 
compulsion to follow his party than 
when the majority is so small that it 
is obvious only team work will win. 
A Republican said the other day that 
if that side of the House lost a hundred 
Representatives in the next election it 
would have a better working basis— 
and he added that he would not be sur- 
prised if the Republican party did lose 
a hundred members of Congress. 

If the President has been fortunate 
in the kindly manner and attitude he 
has taken in public matters, the Admin- 
istration has been as unfortunate in be- 
coming involved in unpopular issues 
and circumstances, such things, for in- 
stance, as the civil service situation, 
which is rapidly developing here into 
prospective bad marks for Republicans 
at election time. The Civil Service Re- 
form League is stirring up the country; 
a mass meeting is being held as I 
write, to protest against what appears 
to be a lowering of the standards of 
civil service by political appointments. 
Such a stir as this works both inside 
and out of the Republican party itself, 
and adds to the lack of harmony which 
is daily being accentuated by the dis- 
sension between the House and the Sen- 
ate over tariff principles and other Re- 
publican issues. 

Senator Smoot answered Represen- 
tative Fordney the other day in the mat- 
ter of Mr. Fordney’s assertion that he 
would stay in session until the snow 
flies rather than give up his American 
valuation plan, by saying that the Sen- 
ate would stay in session a good many 
months before this American valuation 
principle would be written into the bill 
on that side. 


ISCUSSION of tariff in the Senate, and 

size of the navy in the House, 
characterized the proceedings of Congress 
during the past two weeks. In brief, de- 
velopments have been as follows: 


Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Moses, New Hampshire, legis- 
lation to establish an eight-hour day in the 
production of commodities entering into in- 
terstate commerce. To take effect after 
Jan. 1, 1923. 

By Senator Nelson, a bill giving United 
States attorneys and marshals salaries in- 
stead of fees. 

Resolution by Senator King for an in- 
vestigation of the administration of the 
office of the Alien Property Custodian, and 
the sale of the Bosch Magneto Company. 

Senator Norbeck, South Dakota, intro- 
duced legislation for farm credits to help 
production and marketing of agricultural 
products. 

Passed by the Senate 

Resolution by Senator Pat Harrison re- 
questing the President to furnish names of 
persons appointed to office by executive 
order instead of under civil service regula- 
tions. 

Appropriation bill for the Departments 
of State and Justice. 

Adopted a resolution by Senator Fernald 
providing for consideration of the further 
development of the park system in Wash- 
ington. 

A bill which came from the House pro- 
viding for the payment of pensions of the 
Mexican, Civil and Spanish wars on a 
monthly rather than a quarterly basis. 

Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Legislation authorizing the Navy Depart- 
ment to pay claims of naval contractors due 
to losses on government contracts during 
the war. 

Introduced in the House 

By the chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Committee, a bill to reimburse builders of 
wooden ships who sustained losses because 
of cancellation of war-time contracts. 

By Representative Hill, Maryland, legis- 
lation permitting manufacture of 2.75 beer 
in congressional districts where voters so 
decreed, subject to tax of 20 cents a gallon. 

House conferees accepted the Senate 
amendment to the post-office appropriation 
bill which provides $1,900,000 for the across- 
country airplane mail service already 
established. 

Representative Parks, Arkansas, intro- 
duced a bill appropriating $300,000 for the 
relief of sufferers from floods in the Miss- 
issippi valley. 

Considered in the House 

A letter from President Harding to the 
effect that because the United States has 
failed to act on the bill te loan Liberia 
$5,000,000, the Republic has been hindered 
in obtaining help from other nations. 

A joint congressional commission recom- 
mends that Congress adopt an extensive 
program of highway improvement and con- 
struction, involving large expenditures 
necessary to make the rural highways 
throughout the country efficient. 

Representative Humphrey protested 
against the inaction of the Rules Committee 
on his resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion of the administration of Gov. E. Mont 
Reily of Porto Rico. 


Passed by the House 

Legislation giving the Comptroller of the 
Currency control over all banks established 
in future in the District of Columbia. 

Appropriation bill for the Navy Depart- 
ment, after long discussion, providing for 
an expenditure of $251,000,000 and an 
enlisted navy of 86,000. 


have 


Democratic opposition to the perma- 
nent tariff bill has gone far enough 
now so that it can be summed up as 
based upon the argument that the Re- 
publican tariff measure will lead to an 
increase in the high cost of living; that 
it will reduce production throughout the 
country; cause unemployment and in- 
crease monopolies in domestic indus- 
try. The agricultural bloc of the Sen- 
ate continues to assert its power by mak- 
ing demands for amendments to the bill 
which will give increased protection to 
agricultural products. Senator Capper, 
leader of the bloc. came to the front 
in the Senate recently with an exact 
statement of what the bloc was after at 
this session: Long-term credits to farm- 
ers: reduction of railroad rates; ade- 
quate protection for agricultural prod- 
ucts; and increased development of fer- 
tilizer projects, such as the government 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals. 

The Senate and the House, it is ex- 
pected, will come to another impasse, 
or long wrangle, over the provisions in 
the Navy bill passed last week by Con- 
egress, for there are strong elements in 
the Senate disagreeing with the House 
that an enlisted personnel of 86,000 is 
an adequate strength. Following the 
belligerent example of Chairman Ford- 
ney, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Representative Kelley has stated that it 
will be a cold day in summer when he 
agrees to radical changes that the Sen- 
ate may make in the House Naval leg- 
islation. As for the other spluttering 
Republican issue, the bonus, Senate Re- 
publicans have decided, after holding a 
conference, to go ahead and pass bonus 
legislation at this and _ the 
Finance Committee is now at work try- 
ing to devise a means to pay for it. 
This will entail another set-to with the 
House. 

A word about Senator Borah’s inves- 
tigation of General Semenoff and the 
Russian situation. Borah’s investiga- 
tion petered out without much result 
except to show his personal determina- 
tion to give the Bolshevist régime the 
benefit of the doubt. For it was gen- 
erally held on both sides, when discus- 
sion was informal, that the affairs of 
the Bolshevist administration and those 
of General Semenoff were both strongly 
tainted with the rashness that has char- 
acterized the general disorder, and to 
try to prove or imply that the General 
and his followers were angels and the 
rest all wickedness, or vice versa, was 
imposing upon the intelligence of those 
who knew the wantonness over there. 

Senator Borah has been on tiptoe for 
some time to put the present tenants of 
the Russian Embassy in the street, and 
this inquiry into the circumstances of 
the entrance into the country of Gen- 
eral Semenoff gave him another chance 
to flay what he considers the impossible 
and misrepresentative situation of the 
present Russian Ambassador. who holds 

(Continued on page 26) 
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All the Americas Meet at Baltimore 


HUGE shadowy hall, Baltimore’s 
A very biggest, hung with the ban- 

ners of the nations of the world, 
packed with women from many of those 
nations, and from all of our states, clat- 
tering with high excitement in many 
tongues, restless with constant move- 
ment; then three deliberate blows of 
wooden gavel upon wooden desk and 
the indistinguishable mass became a 
perfect audience of focused attention 
having one point of thought and vision, 
and that the stage. And such a stage— 
banked with the loveliest early blos- 
soms of gracious Baltimore gardens 
which frothed up in welcome to the very 
feet of Mrs. Maud Wood Park, front- 
rowed with a group of distinguished 
men and women of the city, the state, 
and the nation, and proudly bearing as 
middle ground and background the 
honor and glory of the Conference— 
the official delegates from twenty-two 
countries of the Americas. 

Young they were, and old, and of 
middle years, their faces blessed by 
suns of varying intensity, while their 
eyes and their flashing smiles held the 
same rapt enthusiasm and interest. Be- 
hind their chairs a solid row of white 
posters flung high and bold the names 
of their respective countries, from Ar- 
gentina to Venezuela, alphabetically 
speaking. Geographically they went 
from Canada, which shoulders almost 
to the North Pole, to Chile and Argen- 
tina, which stick tentative and surely 
shivering toes out into the region of 
the South Pole. All the Americas! 
Come together to discuss—not com- 
merce or trade or money-making in any 
form, but rather the greatest of Amer- 
ica’s possessions, its humanity. 

This was the gift that the National 
League of Women Voters made to the 
advancement of civilization at its third 
annual convention—this Pan-American 
Conference of Women. The suggestion, 
made by Lavinia Engle, of Baltimore, 
caught the minds and imaginations of 
National League officers. They saw in 
it a chance for women to contribute 
directly to the cause of international 
friendliness; to play a real part, for 
the first time in a big way, in conduct- 
ing international relations. A new 
thing under the sun—this conception of 
women working through a new organi- 
zation, outside diplomatic and political 
entanglements, for the biggest ideal in 
the world. The possibilities that lie 
beyond this one opened door are almost 
boundless—because organized women 
still have the fresh enthusiasm, the un- 
wearied energy of pioneers, because the 
power latent in women’s cooperation is 
in just about the same stage of utiliza- 


By Mildred Adams 


tion as the great new power of radio. 

And to judge by the Pan-American 
Conference it is capable of developing 
about as fast. For the breath-taking 
amazing fact is that this brief confer- 
ence, scheduled for six sessions—five 
hours a day—burst all time bounds, 
continued in informal sessions through- 
out the whole Convention week, with 
compiete indifference as to whether the 
press saw or heard it, and ended up by 
—but let us stop a minute: there’s that 
whole hallful of people waiting. 

The delegates were welcomed official- 
ly by a few out of the hundreds who 
rejoiced at their coming. There was 
the Governor of Maryland, and the 
Mayor of Baltimore, and Dr. Rowe of 
the Pan-American Union and the official 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
Senora Vitale, of Uruguay 


From her country came the suggestion that 
bloomed into an organization of Pan-American 
Women 


United States delegate, Mrs. Joseph 
Bowen. And there were the pounds of 
congratulatory letters and _ telegrams 
from all over the world which Mrs. 
Park measured but did not read. For 
this Pan-American Conference has at- 
tracted attention wherever people are 
interested in social progress, which 
means everywhere even in the remotest 
corners of this our earth. 

“We have come together from 
twenty-two countries of the Americas 
to discuss problems belonging to wom- 
en all over the world,” said Mrs. Park 
in opening the Conference, and every 
leader of discussion who succeeded her, 
every delegate from every country in 
every speech strengthened that note of 
unity. The fundamentals—care and 


education of children, safeguarding of 
women in industry, sound health and 
morals—these things make an appeal 
that is not racial or national, but is 
woman-wide. Time and again a womar 
would say, “ This thing is nearest the 
heart of our people,” Brazilians, Uru- 
guayans, Chileans, Costa Ricans, what 
ever her people called themselves, anc 
this common interest was of course th 
very bricks of international friendship 


United by the Hands of Children 


Perhaps the strongest cement was the 
care of children. Grace Abbott, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, said that 
it is the one question which unites th 
women of all the world, and the testi- 
mony of all Latin America went to 
prove her point. 

One got a general impression that 
once across the Rio Grande, the whole 
vast expanse to the tip of Tierra del 
Fuego was a land running with milk. 
Most of the countries call their milk 
stations for badly nourished children 
“ gota de leche,” which literally means 
“ drop of milk,” and there were certain- 
ly millions of them. In the state of Tau- 
maulipas, the wives of milk men have 
organized a milk association to provide 
milk for poor children—rather novel 
action. As a rule, milk stations, hos- 
pitals, clinics, maternity homes, etc., are 
under the patronage of private indi- 
viduals, though in some instances the 
government contributes to their support. 
One town of Costa Rica has a system 
of free lunches whereby five hundred 
children are fed daily. Her delegate, 
Sra. Sara Casal de Quiros, explained 
in gentle Spanish that Costa Rica was 
so small the women of her country had 
to engage in works of charity in order 
to keep busy. 

All the Central and South American 
countries believe in many babies for 
each mother. In Ecuador it is disgrace- 
ful to have less than six and a dozen is 
not uncommon. In the far-away Philip- 
pines the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has thirteen children, and 
is necessarily vitally interested in chil- 
dren’s problems. The Colombia stand- 
ard is eight and a recent President was 
one of twenty-four brothers. That it 
may be wasteful of child life and health 
to have huge families has begun to 
penetrate, and one delegate said they 
were beginning to favor fewer babies 
and more care per baby. 

At the close of the first session it was 
Mrs. Park’s pride to announce that 
never before had a convention been 
held in which, in one hour and forty 
minutes, twenty-two women had spoken. 
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Julia Abbott, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the United States Department 
of the Interior, pled that the United 
States stop being provincial and remem- 
ber that the pioneers in the Americas 
were Spanish and that they established 
the very first schools on this continent. 
The naming of Peru as the country of 














Miss Katharine Ludington 


The new Treasurer of the 
National League 


the first university ignited a merry con- 
test among the southern delegates. All 
their countries seem to have established 
universities some hundreds of years be- 
fore John Harvard knew there was a 
Plymouth to have a rock. When Miss 
Abbott called the roll of countries, 
they struck again that ringing note of 
common interest. Schools so fascinated 
them, both those they had and those 
they wanted, that each one’s three min- 
utes was nowhere near long enough for 
all the things they had to say. 


A Kaleidoscope of Women 


Chile has discovered a new use for 
an army. Their delegate said that they 
had universal military service, but has- 
tened to add that that was the only way 
they could get together the men from 
their widespread coastline. They teach 
them to read and write, to observe the 
laws of hygiene, and to have some small 
sense of unity of purpose so that when 
they go back to their homes they are 
far better citizens than they were when 
they left. Costa Rica won shouts of 
admiration when she announced that 
she spent mere money for education 
than for war or for any other depart- 
ment of the government. 

There was less enthusiasm over the 
problems of women in industry be- 
cause these problems have not yet be- 
come acute in agricultural Latin Amer 
ica. Only Mexico had any degree of 
organization among women workers, 
but several countries—especially Peru 
and Guatemala—have laws for protect- 
ing women at childbirth that shame us. 
Mme. Dubé, delegate from Haiti, made 
the pathetic comment that hers was a 
young country, devoted to happy times, 
but that the rest of the world insisted 
that they grow up and assume the bur- 
dens of life and labor. 

It was an intensely sober group 


which discussed with Dr. Valeria 
Parker the prevention of traffic in wom- 
en, and Spanish adjectives full of r’s 
and vivid condemnation rolled thunder- 
ing through the hall. Did you know 
that the traffickers are so bold and so 
well organized that they have a printed 
directory of towns and licensed brothels 
where they can profitably dispose of 
their white slaves? This is one of the 
arguments for the absolute abolition of 
the licensed districts which seem cus- 
tomary in Latin America and still pre- 
vail in many cities of the United States. 

“Civil status of women” sounded 
important, but dry, until Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, the new Assistant 
United States Attorney General. began 
to talk about it. Her clear explanations, 
her keen questions which cut through 
masses of legal custom and opened up 
the heart of the matter to a non-legal- 
istic audience, and her unvarying kind- 
liness of interpretations all turned what 
might have been a dull recital of lists 
of laws into an illuminated group of 
contrasted societies. 

It was a shock to Anglo-Saxons to 
learn that many of the Latin American 
countries have laws which are far more 
advantageous to home and _ property 
rights than those of many of the United 
States. This is because the Latin Amer- 
ican codes are usually taken from the 
Spanish, which again come from the 
Latin law. The community property 
law of the Romans grew from the fun- 
damental idea that when a man and a 
woman married they established a part- 
nership, and all their property’ went 
into a common fund for the good of the 
offspring and the partners. Most of 
the eastern United States took their 
codes from the English common law, 
which starts out with the theory that 
when a wife comes to her husband she 
loses both property and personal iden- 
tity to him. Of course, both the Latin 
and English codes are being modified 
by custom and amendment, and unfor- 
tunately the customs of some Latin 
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Senorita Margarita Conroy, of Peru 


American countries are not as liberal 
as their laws. 

Senora Clelia P. de Vitale presented 
the conference with a real thrill in the 
shape of a modern Utopia. She says 
her country, Uruguay, has an absolute 
eight-hour day, forty-eight-hour week 
law for men and women, free education 

















Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser 


The National League’s 


new Secretary 


from the kindergarten to the university, 
with books thrown in, special schools 
for the mentally deficient, working re- 
formatories instead of prisons, old age 
and widows’ pensions, divorce by voli- 
tion of the woman and no capital pun- 
ishment. 


Mrs. Catt’s Challenge 


Child welfare, education. traffic in 
women and civil status—all with their 
lists of inadequacies and actual wrongs 
and what about them? It took Mrs. 
Catt to gather them into a bristly bundle 
and she labeled them “ Wanted—Wom- 
an’s Vote.” She asked Mrs. Frank 
Shuler for a report of women’s tangible 
accomplishments in the United States 
since they have been voting. Mrs. 
Trounson of the International Suffrage 
Alliance named the nations of the world 
which have placed women in seats of 
government, and into her simple ac- 
count of work being done flashed the 
vision of the early suffragists so bitterly 
condemned for their “ unwomanly for- 
wardness ” in wanting to vote, flooding 
the Conference hall with radiant 
thanksgiving as the names of full suf- 
frage states rolled out in stately order. 
Only South America, of all the six con- 
tinents, allows no women to vote. And 
here Mrs. Catt picked up the bristly 
bundle and its tag and transformed it. 
It became an inspiration, an excitant, a 
challenge and an offer of help—help 
from the older suffragists which had 
best be accepted before they were all 
gone and their places filled by govern- 
ment efficiency experts whose interests 
would lie in detailed building instead 
of in the first hard fight. Newspapers 
in Latin America protest that under suf- 
frage women would become involved 
in the “mess of politics.” “I would 
have them involved as speedily and as 
deeply as possible,” replied Mrs. Catt. 
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Three countries—Brazil, Uruguay 
and Chile—reported on their suffrage 
movements. Sefiorita Mandujano, 
young and appealing, flashed fire as she 
said: “ Mrs. Catt has shamed us to our 
faces. We must show her that South 
American women will not take a dare.” 

Full proof of this spirit came in the 
big surprise we started to tell you about 
awhile ago. It began at the final ses- 
sion of the Pan-American meetings with 
a resolution calling for a permanent 
organization presented by Senora de 
Vitale of Uruguay. No sort of organi- 
zation had been contemplated by the 
League, nor, so far as any one knew, by 
the delegates. But the Uruguayan Suf- 
frage Alliance, with its great leader, 
Paulina Luisi, had sent by Senora 
Vitale this proposal for an organiza- 
tion, to be effected by the National 
League. Quietly offered and received, 
at the end of a long program, the reso- 
lution went to a committee—and within 
two days there was in the world the 
Pan-American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women. The suggestion 
had come from Uruguay, but the enthu- 
siasm came from the Baltimore getting- 
together and the actual supervision of 
organization from Mrs. Catt—whose 
wise statesmanship and ripe guidance 
are as essential to such a gathering as 
a program. 

This new-born organization is al- 
ready equipped with a constitution, a 
carefully worked out plan, and a set of 
officers—Mrs. Catt, honorary president, 
Mrs. Park, president; Dr. Paulina Luisi, 
honorary vice-president; Bertha Lutz, 
of Brazil; Ester Niera de Calvo, of Pan- 
ama; Elena Torres, of Mexico—vice- 
presidents; for secretary, Maria Coro- 
nado, of Colombia, and for treasurer, 
Olga de Varela, of Uruguay—the last 
two residents of the United States. 

The aims of the new association are: 
“To promote general education among 
all women and to secure for them higher 








Senorita Graciela Mandujano 


A Pledge for 
Conscientious Citizens 


By Maup Woop Park, President 
National League of Women Voters 
“BELIEVING IN GOVERNMENT BY 
THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE, 

I WILL DO MY BEST— 

To inform myself about public 

questions, the principles and 

policies of political parties, and 

the qualifications of candidates 

for public offices. 

Second To vote according to my con- 

science in every election, pri- 

mary or final, at which I am 

entitled to vote. 

To obey the law even when I am 

not in sympathy with all its pro- 

visions. 

Fourth To support by all fair means the 
policies that I approve of. 





Cn 


First 


Third 


Fifth To respect the right of others to 
uphold convictions that may dif- 
fer from my own. 

Sixth To regard my citizenship as a 


public trust. 

This is a simple pledge, but if it were 
taken—and kept—by a majority of the 
voters of this country, we should be much 
nearer the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth than we find ourselves today.” 


standards of education, to secure the 
rights of married women to control their 
own property and their own wages, to 
secure equal guardianship, to encour- 
age organization, discussion and public 
speaking among women and freedom of 
opportunity for all women to cultivate 
and use all their talents, to educate 
public opinion in favor of granting the 
vote to women, and to secure their polit 
ical rights, and last but not least to 
promote friendliness and understanding 
among all Pan-American countries with 
the aim of maintaining perpetual peace 
in the western hemisphere.” 

An organization with that goal, we 
submit, is a child of which the Nationa! 
League of Women Voters may well be 
very proud. Without it, the Conference 
would still have been a success and a 
credit to all concerned; with it, the 
Conference is a triumph and a tangible, 
realizable contribution to progress. It 
was a full justification of the League’s 
vision and of the faith shown by the 
group of government officials who were 
willing to back that faith with works 


M. A. 


HE pervasive and persistent proof 
T of the success of the Convention 

which followed the Conference. 
and at the same time a handicap over 
which that success was achieved, was 
its astounding size. Before the waves 
of women began to break over the city. 
the Baltimore hostesses had planned 
for six hundred. When they rolled in 
they found they had a thousand and 
thirty-five. The ballroom in the Belve- 
dere was only half large enough, and 
the Baltimore women had to smash both 
speed laws and precedents in making 
rearrangements. Not until the very 
morning of the Conference could they 
get possession of the Century Theatre’s 
biggest hall, and its orderly readiness 
at ten A. M. proves them superhuman 


organizers. After the Convention be- 
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A glimpse, by unflattering flashlight, of the official Pan-American delegates. 
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gan its sessions it continued growing. 
Individuals got lost in the mass of it. 
At one session a gray-haired, inimit- 
ably smiling woman stepped to the 
front of the platform, and after a gasp 
of surprise the hall rose in vociferous 
applause—Emmeline Pankhurst, for- 
ever famous among suffragists, and no 
one had known she was there. Just the 
same thing happened to Jane Addams; 
while Lillian Wald and Dr. Josephine 
Baker were both submerged. 

Despite the size of the Convention 

-yes, and partly because of it—one 
was struck through it all by a sense of 
efficient sureness. One got this from 
Mrs. Park’s remarkably able presiding; 
from the promptness in opening and 
closing sessions; from the efficiency 
with which the Baltimore women 
handled details despite the great dif- 
ficulties; from the manner of women 
speaking on the floor with the deepen- 
ing confidence of one more year’s ex- 
perience. 

Last spring at Cleveland—the first 
convention of the League independent 
of the Suffrage Association—there had 
been a sense of suspense; how would 
it go, and what would it prove about 
the League’s progress and possibilities? 
This year’s convention could safely be 
taken for granted, beforehand, held by 
an organization with no doubts about 
its own soundness and liveness. In her 
report on publicity, Mrs. Amanda 
Miller told of a newspaper editor who 
once declined League publicity because 
in his opinion the organization would 
not last three months and he didn’t care 
to prolong the agony. Not long after 
he came back begging for League in- 
formation. (A hundred and fifty press 
persons, by the way, came to Baltimore 
to get Convention news.) That’s the 
sort of thing this Convention estab- 
lished: that the League is a going, 
growing concern. The willingness of 
Government officials to lend their aid 
proved it; the departmental reports 
proved it; the reports of President and 
Vice-President; and the double size of 
the convention most certainly proved 
it, And the age of the delegates 
proved it. The spirit of the League, 
and of its parent the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was always young, but its hairs 
were turning gray, and there were head- 
shakings among the older women, won- 
dering who would carry on. This year 
that doubt had no place, for brown 
hair and golden framing young faces 
proclaimed that youth had caught the 
vision and come to work. 

The evening mass meeting preceding 
the first forma! session was an excel- 
lent start for a convention that was 
going to be eminently sane and prac- 
tical—a_ real “brass tacks” conven- 
tion. For surely nothing could be more 
fundamental and soundly common 
sense than a discussion of the H. C. 
of L. 


The program, consisting of speeches 


by three government officials, was 
packed with ideas and information. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, out- 
lining the factors that keep the H. C. 
of L. up, made a powerful statement 
of the farmer’s case—in suffering 
nearly a double cut in his dollar; only 
now, with the slight rise, getting the 
pre-war price for his products, while 
he is still paying high prices as a con- 
sumer. Direct suggestions to women 
on what they could do by way of dis- 
couraging extravagance in marketing 
methods stressed the strongly practical 
note. Huston Thompson, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, was in 
an excellent mood over a Supreme 
Court decision just that day handed 


down pronouncing against. the mis- 
branding of cotton-and-wool as wool in 
hosiery. The whole recent list of Su- 
preme Court decisions which flood with 
light the way of the sincerely inquiring 
business man, were heartily recom- 
mended to women’s attention. 

It was a testimony to Senator Cap- 
per’s recognized progressiveness that 
when he began by strongly advocating 
the addition of women to the United 
inclination 


States Senate, one had no 
to think he was being clever. One 
just believed he meant it. Senator 


Capper attacked the H. C. of L. prob- 

lem with a_twelve-chamber gun— 

twelve recommendations for reducing 
(Continued on page 22) 


Home Castles Come True 
By Elizabeth Babcock 




















ID you ever build a Castle in 

Spain? If you did, ninety-nine 

chances out of a hundred it was 
called: My Own Home. And in your 
vision, it reared itself aloft, complete 
and beautiful, without a single desecrat- 
ing entanglement with Landowner, Ar- 
chitect or Landlord. 

The Castle of Own Homes created by 
the Beekman Hill Cooperative Associa- 
tion is not in Spain but in East Fif- 
tieth Street, New York, and has to con- 
fess to an acquaintance with landowner 
and architect. But such relations are 
past and done with and the landlord 
that follows in natural sequence is 
magically non-existent. There, where 
four brownstone houses have been con- 
verted into a dignified white apartment 
house, you may have two rooms with 
a bath and kitchen—not a kitchenette— 
linked by ample closets and good halls, 
by paying $51.25 a month into the 
treasury of an association of which you, 
as member, are part. 


Fotograms, New York City 
Only an apartment living room—where women are their own landlords 


As a matter of fact, you, who are 
looking for exactly such an apartment 
at such a price, cannot go tomorrow to 
East Fiftieth Street and discover one 
empty and waiting. At the present 
time all the homes of this Association 
are occupied and the membership list 
is full. But the magic that evoked 
these things is as surely yours—whether 
for New York or some other city 
it was the sponsors’ of this enterprise. 
Without uttering much * Ca- 
ramba! ” you can capture the Cooper- 
ative Idea and make it serve to solve 
for you not only the housing problem 
but that even greater problem which ex- 
ists in every big town or city—the 
problem of living near and in equal 
circumstances with like-minded people. 

The cooperative house on East Fif- 
tieth Street is conducted on the Roch- 
dale Plan. That means that each mem- 
ber instead of buying his apartment 
buys a certain amount of stock in the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Pan-American Conference 


HE Pan-American Conference of Women accomplished 

more good than was expected even by its most san- 

guine promoters. It was an eye-opener to the women 
from the United States to meet the remarkable group of 
Latin-American delegates representing almost all the re- 
publics to the south of us, and to find them such delightful 
human beings. They varied among themselves, of course; 
there were the young and the old, the slim and the stout, 
the dark and the fair, the agreeable and the less agreeable. 
One woman might be languid at least in appearance, and 
her next neighbor a volcano of energy; but, whatever the 
individual differences, most of them were charming. It 
would be hard to tell whether the audience was more pleased 
with those who spoke English beautifully and fluently, like 
Dr. Bertha Lutz of Brazil, or with those like the Senoritas 
Graciela Mandujano of Chile and Eulalia Guzman of Mex- 
ico, who spake it with occasional quaint mistakes. 

Those who spoke no English were at a serious disadvan- 
tage, and would have been more so but for the action of 
the Y. W. C. A. in providing an interpreter. Little Mrs. 
James said that she came to us as a gift from the organiza- 
tion, to help in furthering fraternal relations between Ameri- 
cans of the North and the South. She proved a treasure, 
and was the object of general gratitude. The delegates from 
the United States all longed to understand Spanish when 
some beautiful, dignified and gracious woman was holding 
forth in that tongue, giving information that they yearned 
to take in, but were quite unable to comprehend. In her 
address at the banquet Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton said: 
“ Any fool can learn Spanish, as you may know since I have 
learned it myself,” and urged all the North American women 
to acquire it. 

If it was an eye-opener to the women from the United 
States to get acquainted with our Latin-American sisters and 
see what sort of women they were, it was even more aston- 
ishing to hear the things they had to tell us. There had 
been a general impression that the Latin-American coun- 
tries were somewhat belated, especially in their legislation 
relating to women. Some of them undoubtedly are so; but 
others have adopted laws so advanced that philanthropists 
asking for the like legislation in the United States are looked 
upon as Utopian dreamers. For instance, country after 
country reported that women working in factories are en- 
titled to leave of absence for several weeks before and after 
childbirth, with full pay during the whole time. 

Under the old Jewish dispensations, a man could divorce 
his wife at will, but she had no power to divorce him. In 
two of the Spanish American countries, a woman may di- 
vorce her husband at will, without giving any reason for 
it; but if a man wishes to divorce his wife, he must show 
cause. This is going to the other extreme. Few North 
American women would favor such discrimination in the 
law; but at least it errs on the side of chivalry. 

Law is one thing and custom another, however. A dele- 
gate from one of the countries having this remarkable di- 
vorce law explained that it was so unusual and so contrary 
to custom for a woman to seek a divorce that the law-mak- 
ers thought any woman taking so extraordinary a step must 
have very grave reason for it, and should be granted the 
divorce without further inquiry. 

A very interesting evening was devoted to “ Great Women 
of the Americas.” One Pan-American delegate after another 
told of the heroines of her country—women who distin- 
guished themselves by patriotic service in the war of inde- 
pendence against Spain, or who have distinguished them- 
selves since in education, letters, arts, business or benevo- 
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lence. Dr. Lutz of Brazil mentioned especially two—the 
courageous Brazilian wife of Garibaldi, who accompanied 
him in all his wanderings and dangers; and Princess Isabe! 
of Braganza, daughter of the last Emperor, who sacrificed 
a throne to put an end to slavery. 

During her father’s absence in Europe for his health, 
while she was acting as regent, she signed a decree givin 
freedom to the children of slaves. Later during anothe: 
absence of her father, she prepared a decree freeing all th: 
slaves in Brazil. When she was about to sign it, one of he: 
councillors said, “Do you know what this means?” Sh 
answered, “It means doing away with slavery.” He said 
“Tt means the end of the Empire and the coming in of th 
republic.” She answered, “Even so I will sign it.” Sh 
did so; and soon after the Empire fell and the republic o 
Brazil was established. 

Each speaker made out the best case that she could fo: 
her country, whether as to its institutions or its eminen! 
women. Some of the reports were clear, business like, anc 
fortified with concrete facts and statistics; some were largely 
occupied with amiable generalities. All were received witl 
warm interest and cordiality by the great audience. It wa: 
obvious, however, that some of the Latin-American nations 
as for instance, Uruguay and Chile (Argentina was unfor 
tunately not represented officially) are much in advance of 
the average. 

Much more might be said, and will be said later. This 
Pan-American Conference has done more to bring about a 
feeling of fellowship and a good understanding between the 
women of the three Americas than any amount of books, 
articles and correspondence. Personal contact is the thing 
that does it—ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Our Vocal Senate 


66 ND, Mr. President,” reiterated a stentorian voice, 
but the impassive face of the presiding officer of 
the Senate Chamber, gazing into space beyond the 

opposite corner of the room, remains impassive, the sleek 

head does not move. . An outflung hand draped in a detach- 
able cuff saws the air. 

“T appeal to you, Senators,” again booms the voice im- 
passionedly, but only the gallery hears, the senatorial chairs 
are empty, in one corner of the Chamber two men who wear 
the invisible toga are standing talking and laughing quite un- 
concerned. As the voice rises and falls, always rotund and 
impressive, always addressing empty benches, the vice- 
president tires and calls one of the two talkers to take the 
chair, while he rests up a bit on the side lines. He takes 
the talker’s place, but with a slightly lower voice. 

The new presiding officer moves his jaws rhythmically 
with the eloquence of the orator. A square figure that saun- 
tered in to his desk a few minutes ago, rises. “ Mr. Presi- 
dent—? ” 

“Will the speaker yield? ” mechanically questions the 
presiding officer. 

“No, Mr. President, I want to say——. 

“The Senator declines to yield,” drones the presiding 
officer and the eloquence flows on. 


°° 


The natural instinct of woman is to look up to man as 
knowing more than she does in certain business and govern- 
ment affairs. This flattering opinion is sure to receive a 
considerable jolt when for the first time she visits Washing- 
ton and sees the United States Senate in action. She knows 
that it is the most august parliamentary body in the United 
States and that it has before it the consideration of the most 
momentous questions of public policy, and that it has de- 
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cisions to make which will affect the prosperity of every 
mfn, woman and child in the country. 

She expects to hear eloquence, and she will not be disap- 
pointed if she stays long enough. If she is a club woman, 
she expects to learn something valuable about the 
rules of parliamentary procedure—especially if she happens 
to be an officer in one of the many thousands of women’s 
clubs in the country and has herself studied how to conduct 
an orderly meeting. One of the rules which she has doubt- 
less tried most carefully to follow is the rule that when a 
certain subject is under discussion, one must talk to the sub- 
ject. Not so in the United States Senate. A Senator talks 
at any time on any subject that he pleases; and if he has 
once been recognized by the chair, unless under special rule 
no power on earth can stop him if he declines to yield the 
floor. During this session of Congress an amendment to 
the rules to make it obligatory for Senators to talk to the 
subject under discussion, which has come up many times 
before, was again voted down. 

Until recently there was no way in the Senate by which 
debate on any subject could be brought to a close. After 
discussion lasting through many years, a rule of closure 
was adopted in 1917 and the Senate patted itself on the back 
at having at last adopted a rule to limit debate. 

The closure provides that when sixteen Senators 
that closure is desirable on any pending measure, their 
signed petition to that effect is presented to the Senate, and 
on the next calendar day but one, if a quorum is present, 
the question of closure is voted on, without debate. If two- 
thirds of the Senators present vote aye, the measure becomes 
unfinished business to the exclusion of other subjects, and 
the debate is then limited to a one-hour speech from each 
Senator who wishes to speak on the question. This means 
that after the debate is limited there may still be ninety-six 
hours of oratory, or twelve days of eight hours each, before 
debate is closed and the vote taken. 

For long-winded, platitudinous, time killing, go-back-to- 
the-begining-of-time speech making, to empty benches, fall- 
ing unresponsive on dead air, there is nothing to compare 
with the United States Senate. 

If Madam President wishes to conduct her club meetings 
so as to promote fair discussion and get through the business 
of the organization expeditiously, she should go to the 
United States Senate to study how not to do it—G. F. B. 
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The Coconut Cow 


O you know about “ the coconut cow ”? 
suggesting something amusing in, say, “ The Wizard 
of Oz,” indicates a very grave menace to the health of 

the nation’s children. For “the coconut cow ” is another 
name for the growing counterfeit-milk industry, and coun- 
terfeit milk means under-nourishment and all the terrible 
diseases due to faulty diet, which can blight the lives of 
growing children. 

The “coconut cow” milk is produced in this way: the 
cream is withdrawn from good whole milk and sold for but- 
ter—at a high price; coconut fat, worth from nine to twelve 
cents a pound, is put in its place; the result is evaporated 
and sold in cans. It looks like evaporated whole milk and 
tastes like it; the trouble is that vegetable oils don’t happen 
to contain the vitamins that make butter-fats essential to 
growth and health. The manufacturers of “ filled” milk 
of course know this very well; some have even used labels 
warning against its use for children; others have done all 
they can to delude the buying public into confusing imi- 
tation with real; in any case the retailer is not impressed 
with the facts—what he sees is a brand that costs less than 
the regular milk and that can be effectively pushed. 

Thanks to the efforts of the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration and other agencies, the women of the country are 
being roused to fight counterfeit milk along with the agri- 
cultural interests. Many Federated Women’s Clubs have 
joined in; as have Mothers’ and Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
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tions, and other organizations. The Committee on Food Sup- 
ply and Demand (renamed Cost of Living Committee) of 
the National League of Women Voters recommended, and 
the recent convention endorsed, state and Federal legislation 
to prohibit manufacture and sale of imitation (or “ oiled” 
or “ filled”) milk. The Voight bill, approved by the House 
Committee on Agriculture, which seeks to exclude “ filled” 
milk from interstate commerce, is the Federal weapon at 
hand. 

Already the combined forces of parents, teachers, phy- 
sicians and milk producers of nine states have secured 
legislation shutting off imitation milk traffic, and similar 
legislation is under way in many others. The Voight bill 
would settle the matter and save thousands of children to 


health and life.—V. R. 


** Wool” Must Be “ All-Wool ” 


HE Supreme Court decision referred to on another 

page as a source of satisfaction to Federal Trade Com- 

missioner Thompson, has special interest for women, 
the buyers. It was a case brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Winsted Hosiery Company, in sup- 
port of an order which had directed the company to cease 
labelling goods “ merino,” “wool” or “* worsted,” without 
further definition. The Commission’s contention was that, 
while the trade might know just what amount of cotton or 
silk in the mixture is denoted by these terms. the general 
public’s information cannot be taken for granted. The 
Winsted Company referred the order to a Federal Court of 
Appeals, which supported it; but the Supreme Court. to 
which the Federal Trade Commission carried the case, said 
“wool” must mean “all wool.” From the sheer human, 
common-sense point of view it is a sound decision. in line 
with the relief to the consumer afforded by insistence on 
honest labels for canned goods and similar rulings. This 
sort of help and protection, in harmony with ordinary prin- 
ciples of honesty and open dealing, is rightly up to the gov- 
ernment. 
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Dame Rachel Crowdy 


OME time ago we said, quoting from an English paper, 
that “ there is as yet no woman in charge of a section in 
the Leagne of Nations organization.” Dr. Mary Lake- 

man, Secretary of the Association of Women in Public Health, 
reminded us of Dame Rachel Crowdy, and now we admit that 
we don’t know exactly what the English paper meant by 
“section.” But at any rate, since last October, Dame Rachel 
Crowdy has been director of the Secretariat on Social Prob- 
lems—the only Secretariat in a woman’s charge. The Asso- 
ciation of Women in Public Health also informs us, from its 
own private correspondence and documents, that Dame Rachel 
did much to bring about the organization of the present 
Health Secretariat, which was at first combined with Social 
Problems and is now in charge of Dr. Rajchmann of Poland. 
Partly in recognition of Dame Rachel’s service, when the 
Assembly of the League approved the Health Secretariat it 
added the provision that at least one member of the staff 
must be a woman. To Dame Rachel’s Secretariat also be- 
longs the credit for the investigation of deported women and 
children in Turkey, which led to the appointment of a Com- 
missioner by the League of Nations to direct their reclama- 
tion. 

These appalling deportations and the traffic in women 
and children are the two chief subjects for which Dame 
Rachel is now responsible. 

The right place for a woman to work, and by every indica- 
tion she is the right woman. 


LYSSES S. GRANT said: “Our great Maker is prepar- 

ing the world in his own good time, to become one na- 
tion, speaking one language, and when armies and navies 
will be no longer required.” 
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Married or Divorced? 
By Grace RayMonpD HEBARD 
| aera ger as it may seem, a 
man is not always married when 
he takes matrimonial vows, nor is a 
woman always a wife to the man who 
is her husband. In Senator W. L. 
Jones’s resolution recently introduced 
in Congress for a proposed amendment 
to our Constitution for national (uni- 
form) marriage and divorce laws, there 
seems to be a possible remedy for the 
complexity and confusion resulting 
from as many marrying and unmarry- 
ing laws as there are states—a solution 
of a problem that has upset society, dis- 
rupted the home and manufactured 
thousands of divorce orphans. If this 
resolution should in time become a part 
of our Constitution then marriage re- 
quirements would become standardized 
and essentials for divorce would be 
equalized. 

As to just what the divorce statistics 
from the census of 1920 may reveal, no 
one ventures a statement; but the latest 
data given on the subject reveals enough 
distressing information to appall seri- 
ous, thinking people. In our country 
during the year 1916 there were 1,040,- 
778 marriages, counterbalanced by 112,- 
036 divorces granted for a number of 
reasons, the principal of which are as 
follows: 

Per cent. 


Unfaithfulness ....... 12,486 11.5 
| ere ee 30,752 28.3 
Deeection ....2. 600s 6 39,990 36.8 
Drunkenness ; 3,652 3.4 
Neglect to provide.... 5,146 4.7 


From the total number of divorces, 
68.9 per cent were granted to women, 
31.1 to men. This larger per cent 
granted women is due to many causes, 
the two chief being that divorce no 
longer socially and religiously makes a 
woman an outcast, and that the possi- 
bility of self-support and support of 
her children is much easier than in the 
past. The odium and social ostracism 
formerly visited on a divorcée has les- 
sened with the change in the social 
status of women during the last half 
century, which has brought to her eco- 
nomic independence and freed her from 
bonds that she once had to endure, only 
too often in order to escape starvation. 
Industrial enfranchisement and educa- 
tion have made women think, and when 
one thinks traditions are scattered to the 
wind. 

The United States grants more di- 
vorces than all of the other nations of 
the world combined. In some of our 
states there is one divorce granted to 
every thirty marriages; in one state a 


divorce is recorded for every one and 
one-half marriages. 

Between the years 1887 and 1906, 
during which time our population 
gained a half, the number of divorces 
increased 160 per cent. If this rate of 
legal separation should continue into 
the middle of the twentieth century, a 
fourth of all the American marriages 
would be wrecked and, before another 
century had arrived, half of all of our 
marriages would end in the divorce 
courts. 

Owing to the great strain upon fam- 
ily life, divorces are more frequent in 
cities than in rural communities, though 
this is not true in some of our larger 
cities, presumably owing to the fact 
that a large per cent of immigrants 

















live in cities and that so many are ad- 
herents of the Catholic Church. Di- 
vorces are four times as frequent in 
homes without children as among those 
that have them; one-fourth of all of our 
children in this country committed to 
institutions as delinquents come from 
homes where parents are divorced. Of 
the four and one-half million divorced 
parents during the last half century 
there have been as a consequence one 
million six hundred children made di- 
vorce-orphans. 

Each of our states has its own di- 
vorce law, excepting South Carolina, in 
which by court decree no divorce may 
be granted for any cause whatsoever. 
The only method in that state by which 
a marriage may be annulled is to have 
the court decree that the marriage was 
illegal and as such never was. 

With our marriage and divorce laws 
as numerous as are our states, we are 
confronted, and confused, by the unre- 
lenting fact that each state has sole jur- 
isdiction over marriage and divorce— 
which makes it possible for a woman 
to be both the wife and the mistress of 
the same man, and for her children to 
be both legitimate and illegitimate. One 
may be a bigamist in New York with 
illegitimate children, while in some 
other state one is a perfectly reputable 
person with children that have become 


lawful because a state boundary line 
separates the two homes. This is the 
condition of affairs in New York and 
Connecticut; in California and Nevada, 
in Oregon and Washington, as well as 
in other states. 

Our state laws are so at variance with 
each other that a man may legally have 
a score of wives, and a woman that 
number of husbands, depending upon 
the states in which the marriages have 
been consummated. Aside from the 
embarrassment as to the legal status 
of one’s marriage relations, there is the 
problem of property rights of the off- 
spring as well as their legitimacy; the 
case of the children after all being the 
most serious, because they are innocent 
victims. 

Our states, with the one exception, 
grant divorces upon every ground on 
the moral calendar. An artist of na- 
tional fame suggests a reason, perhaps 
not specifically on the legal list: he has 
quite recently asserted that “ when the 
rug and wall-paper fight it is no won- 
der that the bride loses her temper or 
the baby cries. If all homes were 
tastefully decorated I venture to say 
there would be fewer divorces.” 

While a major part of our divorces 
have been granted for the causes al- 
ready set forth, there are many con- 
tributing causes that bring about sepa- 
ration, any one of which is susceptible 
of lengthy discussion: high standards 
of living, increased cost of living, 
erowth of modern _ industrialism, 
growth of individualism, rapid growth 
of cities, late marriages, decay of re- 
ligion and increased knowledge of law. 

We naturalize our citizens through 
our Federal Courts; why not marry and 
divorce by the same judicial procedure? 

Are Women Worth 
nr ° % © 
Their Salt? 
By Cornewia J. CANNON 
HOSE who protest against the 
T workings of minimum wage laws 
for women employ arguments 
that will make quaint reading a hundred 
years from now. 

Their use of epithets as major indict- 
ment takes one back to the days of re- 
ligious persecution. There were periods 
in the history of the race when the mere 
calling of an individual an atheist, or 
a Jew, or a witch, or a Christian was 
equivalent to dealing summary death to 
the offender. Yet these words today do 
not raise a ripple. The mental attitude 
has, however, not changed. We need 
only dub a suggestion paternalistic, 
anarchistic, or bolshevist to damn it 
utterly. The most innocuous and care- 
fully considered municipal purchase of 
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an electric-light plant would bring 
political disaster to the authorities if 
the voters should denounce it as so- 
cialistic. The employers, self-elected 
defenders of liberty, attack as enemies 
of society those who feel that the 
state has a right to at least a par- 
ticipation in the decisions concerning 








standards of remuneration, as it has 
long since established a right to deter- 
mine standards of health. 

As a matter of fact, the state’s interest 
that a full-time normal worker shall be 
paid enough to live on, is an effort to 
buttress individualism. If the employer 
does not pay the employee enough to 
maintain life, the state must assume 
paternalistic functions and itself sup- 
port the worker. Real paternalism be- 
gins, not when the state shows an in- 
terest in the pay-sheets of factories, but 
when it increases its taxes to maintain 
the department of the overseers of the 
poor. 

The harassed employer declares that 
many persons working full time are not 
worth their living expenses. In the 
days of slavery such an attitude would 
have been disastrous. Even in a sys- 
tem with a notoriously low production 
level such as characterized slavery, each 
slave was allowed food and clothing as 
an expression of elementary self-interest 
on the part of his owner. The possessor 
of a horse or a mule follows the same 
principle. Has it remained for the 
twentieth century to disprove so appar- 
ently fundamental an economic law? 
Are our intelligences asked to accept as 
rational the idea of supplementing, for 
bare living expenses, the wage of an 
able-bodied normal female of eighteen 
years or over—with experience in her 
trade, working full time—by the bounty 
of individuals, or by taxes collected 
from the community? 

Is she not worth even her living? 

The state recognizes a responsibility 
for care of the defective in mind or 
body by supporting them in institutions 
or adding to their inadequate pay 
through different types of poor-relief, 
though no one apparently calls this pa- 
ternalistic. Shall the state equally be 
compelled (and even so not be allowed 
to call it paternalistic) to shoulder the 
obligation of support for normal wom- 
en employees, paid less than a living 
wage—in businesses which are fighting 





so impossible a competition, or run- 
ning under such inefficient management, 
or on so unsound an economic basis 
that they are unable, according to their 
own statements, to pay their women em- 
ployees a wage which will keep body 
and soul together, and still be able 
themselves to carry on business? 

All the efforts to repeal minimum- 
wage laws, to oppose their enactment 
and to prevent the enforcement of their 
wage recommendations are efforts to 
throw back upon the community as a 
whole the burden of sufficiently aug- 
menting the wages of these women em- 
ployees — able-bodied, normal, expe- 
rienced in their trades, giving all their 
working hours to their employers—to 
enable them to maintain themselves in 
health and decency. Do we owe it to 
our industries to support women at 
large in the community that workers 
may be available at any price the em- 
ployers feel they can comfortably pay 
whenever they are needed to keep pro- 
duction going? 

In the long run is it worth it either 
to the industries or to us? 


Wanted: More Pioneers 
3y SARAH WAMBAUGH 
O us of the East the West is a 


laid of romance; for true 

romance is the triumph of faith 
over adversity. To me the most in- 
spiring part of the history of America 
has always been the great sweep of our 
people westward, across the mountains, 
down the rivers, and over the prairies 
and the deserts to the Pacific. I have 
always longed to see the great trails 
by which they passed. Recently I 
stood at the begining of one of the 
most famous, the Santa Fé Trail, and 
found from the stone marking its en- 
trance that it was just one hundred 
years ago that the trail was opened by 
the fore-runners of that great army 
who were soon to float down the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. 

Thanks to the faith of those pioneers. 
the frontier has long since disappeared 
from our map. But there is still a 
frontier. It has passed into the world 
of ideas, and more especially into the 
world of _ international __ relations. 
There is still a pioneer spirit, but it 
has returned to the Europe from which 
it came to us. Perhaps the war has 
brought to the people of Europe a 
ereat willingness to try new methods 
because there are no longer empty con- 
tinents to which to fly to escape war, 
as our ancestors so happily did. The 
nations of the old world have had at 
last to face the issue; and, facing the 
issue, they have accepted the solution. 
South America, Asia, Africa, have 
joined with them; fifty-one nations of 
the world have entered a league for 
peace. The principle, so long denied, 
is no longer debated. They are busy 
now in working out the methods of this 


new and fine international cooperation. 

It has been my great good fortune to 
be out with these pioneers, beyond the 
frontier, helping to make paths in the 
wildnerness. And my experience has 
shown me that international coopera- 
tion is possible as well as necessary. 
In the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, that cosmopolitan group of men 
and women who are at work every day 
from nine to six on the world’s busi- 
ness, | learned that an international em- 
ployer brings out an international loy- 
alty. English, Italian, Greek, Nor- 
wegian, Dane, Spaniard, Frenchman, 
worked together with devotion for the 
welfare of the League. From time to 
time I made notes in my diary. One 
of them reads: “ Yesterday a talk with 
a Spaniard about printing documents 
which had been distributed to the 
Council; then a talk with a Greek from 
Smyrna regarding the Graeco-Bul- 
garian treaty, later a Drafting Commit- 
tee where an Englishman, a French- 
man, a Serbian and a Dane went over 
the French and English translations of 
a German document for distribution to 
the Council. Greek, Serb, Dane, Briton, 
Spaniard, so they were, but I had for- 
gotten it until I came to write it down. 
For in a few weeks they had become 
to me just so many interesting, cour- 
teous. and friendly men and women, 
working together 
with a common purpose for a common 
cause. 

There are eight Americans in the Sec- 
retariat, stranded. America has chosen 
to make a different contribution to the 
solution of the problem of peace. We 
should be proud, indeed, of the Wash- 
ington Conference, and of its success. 
But no matter how successful it has 
been, it is not enough. We must enter 
an association of nations. I will not 
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argue the point. Nature has willed it 
so! it is inevitable. But time presses. 
Those pioneers need our help in clear- 
ing the trail. Until we have taken 
our place beside them I shall feel that 
we Americans are still at the trail’s 
beginning. 

Meanwhile there are other ways in 
which we women can help. We can in- 
sist that this problem of international 
cooperation be recognized as one of 
political science and not of emotion, 
that it must be solved by scientific 
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thinking and not by prejudice. We can 
insist that personalities shall no longer 
be used to cloud the issue. We Ameri- 
cans are too easily led to identify the 
two. When I am asked what is the 
real difference between a league and 
an association I like to say that the 
difference is that some think league be- 
gins with a W and association with 
an H. 

We can insist, secondly, that even in 
the height of a political campaign the 
arguments shall bear some relation to 
reality. To say, for instance, that Eng- 
land or France would be willing to 
submit themselves to a “ superstate ” 
is preposterous to any one who knows 
the slightest thing about international 
affairs. If we really believe it we are 
too simple to be safe in the world as 
it is. The only explanation of that 
argument is that we have carried divi- 
sion of labor so far that those who are 
doing the talking are not doing the 
thinking. Such division is excessive. 

There is a third contribution which 
we can make to help those _pi- 
oneers. In making protégés of for- 
eign countries, as we are prone to do, 
we should remember that in every coun- 
try in the world there are at least three 
parties—the conservative, the liberal, 
and the radical. If we agree with one 
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party we disagree with the other two. 
We should be careful to back policies, 
not countries. If we give unreasoning 
support to a country, no matter what 
policy it is following, we are weaken- 
ing the party with which we agree. 
Our support, to be of value, must be 
an informed, a critical support. I can 
assure you that, whatever is the wish 
of the elder statesmen, those men and 
women whom I[ have seen at work on 
the problems of the world, desire from 
us, far more than our economic aid, 
the help. of an intelligent, informed, 
American opinion. We American 
women can do an infinite amount in 
helping to create such an opinion. It 
is our first duty. 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 

| pats represent many different 

kinds of obligation on the part of 
the issuing company, and many differ- 
ent degrees of mortage rights upon its 
property. First Mortgage Bonds are 
probably the most common form, as 
they are the soundest form of bond. 
As their name indicates, they are a 
first charge on all the property of the 
company which issues the bonds, and 
nothing but taxes can come ahead of 
them. 

Should interest not be paid, the 
holder of the mortgage has the right 
to take over the property and sell or 
hold it to satisfy his claim. In the 
case of a bond issue, the Trustee does 
this and acts in the interest of all the 
bondholders. 

The term mortgage first appears in 
our laws about the time of William the 
Conqueror. “ Mort Gagne” or “ prom- 
ise which holds in spite of death” was 
a form of security which came into 
being to provide that heirs should have 
to recognize the obligation to repay 
principal and interest on money loaned 
against property as security, regardless 
of the death of the original owner who 
borrowed on these conditions. In the 
United States (this is also true of prac- 
tically all other countries) the only 
lien on property which can come ahead 
of a mortgage is taxes. 

In addition to a first mortgage, which 
is usually for not more than 50 per 
cent. or 60 per cent. of the value of 
the property, a second mortgage may 
be contracted, which is an obligation 
after the first has been taken care of. 
As can be readily appreciated, a Sec- 
ond Mortgage is not anything like as 
good security as a First Mortgage, 
since it is not a prior lien. A prior lien 
is the term used in speaking of any 
obligation which comes ahead of all 
others, or of the particular one under 
discussion. 

Since our railroads, industrial plants, 
street railways, power plants, etc., are, 
as a rule, not all built at once, there 
are frequently a number of different 
kinds of bonds issued at various times 


to finance them, and often the mortgage 
rights of these bonds overlap each 
other, or are different on different parts 
of the property. This is particularly 
true of railroads. 

A railroad bond, which is an abso 
lute first mortgage on all the property 
which it covers, is usually called a: 
“underlying bond” and most of thes: 
underlying railroad bonds are legai in 
vestments for savings banks and trus! 
funds in New York and other state 
having stringent laws governing the it 
vestment of such money. 

All mortgage bonds 
mortgages. Examples of this are- 
“First and Refunding Mortgag: 
Bonds,” “First Mortgage and Collat 
eral Trust Bonds,” “ First and Genera 
Mortgage Bonds.” All these bonds, a 
the names indicate, are first mortgages 
on a small part of the property, but 
they are seldom more than a Second o1 
Third Mortgage on the rest. ~ Collat 
eral” mortgage means that bonds of 
some other issue have been deposited 
with the Trustee as security. 

“ Refunding ” means that the money 
to be obtained from the bonds being 
then issued is to be used to pay off 
some other existing issue. Often, when 
this operation is completed, The “ First 
and Refunding” bonds become a first 
mortgage on the property. However, it 
is sometimes a number of years before 
this operation can take place, and in 
the interval the bonds would only be a 
Second or Third Mortgage on most of 
the property. 

A “General” mortgage bond is not 
a first mortgage, and it usually means 
that different degrees of mortgage are 
issued on different parts of the prop- 
erty, perhaps a First Mortgage on a 
small part, a second mortgage on most 
of it, etc. 

Where the property is of great value 
and a company’s earning power is 
large, any one of these types of bond 
issues may be a safe investment, but 
each one should be carefully judged on 
its merits, and not on the “ First Mort- 
gage” part of the name alone. 


The Book Shelf 
The Diary of a Young Girl. With an 
Introduction by Freud. (Thos. Seltzer, 
1921). 
Hamm past two or three years have 
seen a renewal of interest in books 
written by children, books humorous, 
imaginative, revealing. Each of them 
has been the book of a single person- 
ality. In contrast to them, the “ Diary 
of a Young Girl ” has a universal qual- 
ity, a sense of being common to all 
humanity. It was written by a little 
Viennese for her chum, and_ was 
started when she was eleven and con- 
tinued until she was fourteen. Frank 
and simple, vividly real, it carries the 
record of her awakening consciousness 
of her world, the people who make it 
up, and their relations to each other. 
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Taboos mean nothing to her, she is as 
truthful in her inquiries into subjects 
that grown-ups will not discuss with 
her as she is in recording her quarrels 
and her friendships. She notes care- 
fully the various scraps of information 
and misinformation she gathers _ to- 
gether to make up what are called “ the 
facts of life,” gleaned from playmates, 
from servants, and from her own im- 
agination. 

The tragedy is that this groping is 
so widespread among children, that 
they are all in danger of getting their 
life knowledge from just such unreli- 
able sources. To Grete, this silence of 
grown-ups on the subject of sex is only 
one example of their unjust silences 
and refusals to trust children. Always 
they call her “too young to under- 
stand,” though she is old enough to ask 
questions about and be interested in 
any number of things. 

It is encouraging that we in America 
have reached the point in frankness 
where we can publish and read and 
recommend such a book. It argues a 
healthier generation to come, a genera- 
tion which will make vital things a sub- 
ject for serious, sober, clear-eyed con- 
sideration instead of for raised eye- 
brows and evasions. And the book it- 
self is a plea for just that future. Its 
cover carries the publisher’s note, 
“This book is intended for parents, 
educators, and members of the legal 


and medical professions only.” They 
might have added with entire propriety 
“especially recommended to those un- 
fortunate parents who believe, first, 
that their children are too young to be 
told anything they ask, and second, that 
their children tell them everything.” — 
M. A. 


Convention Odds and End 
A’ example of Latin-American cour- 


tesy : Sefiorita Mandujano—* Those 
who understand Spanish—I think most 
of you do.” 

In Hungary no woman can vote un- 

less she has two children, the elder six 
years old. 
’ In the Philippines it is understood 
that earning is the husband’s job and 
spending the wife’s; and as a logical 
deduction, the wife holds the purse and 
the husband gets an allowance.—Senora 
de Veyra. 

Senora Coronado: “Men in Colombia 
often don’t approve of their wives work- 
ing. And when the wives do it anyhow. 
the men stay at home.” 

Dr. Exner, at the Conference on Traf- 
fic in Women, hoped to make his 
speech like the ideal of woman’s dress: 
long enough to cover the subject, and 
short enough to be interesting. 

Senora Vitale of Uruguay: “Our laws 
are made by the women and carried out 
by the men.” 

A small boy whose father attempted 


to shame him for being defeated in a 
competition by “mere girls,” said: 
“ But father, I don’t think they’re such 
mere girls any more.”—Mrs. Sidney 
Small, of Toronto. 

Mrs. Catt says the men of Alaska are 
the most chivalrous in the world. They 
are the only ones who ever passed a 
suffrage law without being asked. 

Education means “ Strengthening a 
soul for life.” Garrido of 
Cuba. 

A gifted 


Senora 


and beautiful Mexican 
thought that “a head which is empty 
ought not to have wonderful hair.” So 
she cut her hair and educated herself 
while it was growing.—Senorita Her- 
rera, of Mexico. 

Mrs. Park said, introducing the other 
members of the National Board, that 
she may appear on the face of the clock 
more often than any other, but that the 
works are behind. 

“The women of Latin-America are 
evidently intellectually _ self-support- 
ing.”—Helen H. Gardener. 

Commissioner Thompson advised us 
not to emulate the cat once burned by 
the hot stove which never after would 
touch even a cold stove. 

Mrs. Park, explaining the etiquette 
of precedence on Washington Day: If 
anything is not according to common 
sense it is according to protocol. 

In England we stand for election, in 
America you run for it.—Lady Astor. 
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World News About Women 
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N tribute to Dr. M. Carey Thomas 

when she retires from the presidency 
of Bryn Mawr College next June, the 
Alumnae Association of the college 
will found an award of $3,000 to be 
given every few years to some Amer- 
ican woman who has achieved eminence 
in some form of work. This award 
will be given for the first time in 1925 
and the association is now engaged in 
raising a fund of $30,000 for this pur- 
pose. The undergraduates of the col- 
lege have joined the contributors to 
this fund, instead of making a separate 
farewell gift to Dr. Thomas, and the 
award is considered to be indicative of 
the main purpose of her life—the ad- 
vancement of women. 


R. ALICE FLOOD of Brooklyn, 

who went to France with the gas 
unit of the Women’s Oversea Hospital, 
and who has been chief obstetrician of 
the Temporary American Memorial 
Hospital in Rheims ever since it was 
established, has been decorated by the 
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French government with the Medaille 
dargent. The hospital has recorded 
eight hundred and fifty-two births and 
Dr. Flood is resident physician under 
Dr. Marie Louise Lefort. 

Another doctor of the Women’s Over- 
sea Hospital unit to be honored by the 
French government is Dr. Irene Morse 
of Wyoming who has just received the 
Medaille d’Honneur, in recognition of 
her services among the French gassed 
and wounded. 

Dr. Morse was the first woman pro- 
fessor at the University of Wyoming 
at Laramie, from December, 1890, un- 
til June, 1902. She went to France in 
September, 1918, and was invalided 
home in 1919, seriously gassed, and is 
still suffering from the ill effects to 
which she had so often administered 
alleviation. 


RECENTLY elected Deputy Chair- 

man of the London, England, 
County Council is Miss Adler, the first 
of her sex to hold such a post. 
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ps Omaha, Nebraska, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution have or- 
ganized an Americanization Normal 
Training Class to further the work of 
Americanization which is so sadly need- 
ed in all states. This class began in 
January with about thirty members; 
but the attendance has grown rapidly 
because of the opportunity given to ob- 
tain university credits and now aver- 
ages about seventy-five. 

Sixty distinct nationalities are rep- 
resented in Omaha, and many are the 
forms in which this fascinating study 
is carried on. Some of the most valu- 
able teach the historical and racial 
background of would-be citizens, in- 
cluding sketches of their respective 
countries with explanations on the 
many dialects combined in the same 
language. 


to the Pan-American 
Conference are by no means going 
home just because the Conference is 
over. They have been invited by vari- 
ous organizations all over the country 
to attend meetings and celebrations. On 
Monday of this week their schedule 
called for a visit to Bryn Mawr. and on 
Tuesday for a reception at the Woman’s 
Medical College at Philadelphia. 

For the end of the week the women 
voters have planned a brilliant celebra- 
tion, and after that they are to be guests 
at a large reception on the Long Island 
estate of Mrs. John Lewis Childs, presi- 
dent of the Sorosis Club. Many of them 
plan a trip to Niagara Falls, and then 
they disband as a delegation, a number 
of them staying on for visits to friends. 


HE delegates 


HE assistant secretary of the Cali- 

fornia State Federation of Labor, 
representing 100,000 workers, is a 
woman—Miss Helen Quinn. During 
the war, and in the absenc e of the sec 
retary-treasurer in Washington pa 
Europe, Miss Quinn handled ‘the entire 
business of the Federation. 


HE latest scientist to make an im 
portant contribution to the health 
of humanity is a woman—Dr. N. 
Kritch, director of a hospital laboratory 
in Moscow. For two years Dr. Kritch 
has been searching for the typhus germ. 
and reports that she has isolated it have 
just been confirmed. Other physicians, 
it is said, have been partly successful 
in producing typhus vaccine, but Dr. 
Kritch is the first to grow and repro- 
duce the germ outside the human body. 
So far no curative serum has been per- 
fected, but that is likely to follow. 
The hospital where the discovery was 
made had been supplied with equip- 
ment by the Americans. 
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WO Regional Directors of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters re- 
tired this year in order to run for the 
legislature. They are Mrs. James 
Paige of Minneapolis, who has been in 
charge of the Fifth Region and Mrs. 
C. B. Simmons, of Portland, Oregon, 
Director of the Seventh Region. Both 
have been very efficient workers and 
notably active in getting out through 
their regions, both of which are huge. 
Mrs. Paige is running in a district 
with a large lodging house element in 
the population, and with a heavy pro- 
portion of working people. She has a 
staff of volunteer workers, and a cam- 
paign committee almost evenly divided 
between men and women. Two other 
women in Minneapolis are running for 
the legislature from other districts. 





O* her way back to London from the 
Y. W. C. A. Convention in Arkan- 
sas, Miss Maud Royden, the great Eng- 
lish preacher, occupied three New York 
pulpits—Episcopal, Baptist and Uni- 
versalist. It was said that this was the 
first time a woman had ever preached 
in an Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 


T the annual meeting in Washing- 

ton of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, April 
28-30, three distinguished visitors from 
other countries were present. Mrs. 
Annot Robinson, of England, Fraulein 
Gertrud Baer of Germany, and Mlle. 
Pottecher-Arnould of France. Besides 
being the principal speakers at the 
meeting, it is planned by the League 
that these guests shall visit the most 
prominent cities of the United States. 


Y egerecstcieeese papers were entered in 
competition for the prize of $1,000 
annually awarded by the American As- 
sociation to Aid Scientific Research by 
Women. This year the prize has been 
won by an Englishwoman, Dr. Anna 
Catherine Davies of Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Greens, England, 
her paper being an impressive “ Inves- 
tigation of Critical Electronic Energy 
Associated with the Excitation of the 
Spectra Helium.” Of the other papers 
submitted five were from England, one 
from Australia, one from Russia and 
five from our own United States. 


AN intelligent vote, rather than one 
controlled by ignorance and preju- 
dice was the objective of the Kansas 
City Journal in conducting recently a 
“Charter Forum” in its columns. It 
not only printed the charter of the city. 
but it gave information concerning the 
way other cities are meeting similar 
problems. This Forum, according to 
the Journal, was conducted at the re- 
quest of the Kansas City League of 
Women Voters. Two women have been 
elected to the Charter Commission, 
Mrs. George Langan and Miss Annette 


Kansas City is one of the few 
obsolete two- 
is now 


Moore. 
cities where the almost 
house council still holds. It 
on the way to adopt a new charter, and 
is discussing a single chamber, with 
members at large predominating over 
those elected by districts, and a budget 
and accounting system. 


HE Westchester (New York) County 

League of Women Voters is having 
its annual convention May 12 in Yon- 
kers. It will follow the national con- 
vention in emphasizing America’s inter- 
national obligations, but will devote 
special attention to women’s responsi- 
bility for county government, particu- 
larly important because Westchester 
County government is to be changed. 


HE Minnehaha County (South Da- 

kota) and the Livingston County 
(Illinois) Leagues of Women Voters are 
two particularly lively new organiza- 
tions which are taking subscriptions to 
the Woman Citizen for the benefit of 
their treasuries. Commissions are ex- 
tremely liberal. Write the Woman 
Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, for terms. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 


HE West Virginia Federation has 

opened a speakers’ bureau, with 
half a hundred women speakers avail- 
able, for traveling expenses only. Mrs. 
Albert H. Lehman, State House, 
Charleston, is chairman, Practically 
every field of club endeavor is covered 
by subjects upon which the members of 
the bureau are prepared to speak. 


IGHTY per cent of all the public 

libraries in New York State were 
started and fostered by women’s clubs, it 
was shown by a recent survey. In Okla- 
homa all but eight libraries in the state 
owe their existence to clubwomen. Miss 
Lida Hafford, director of General Fed- 
eration of Women Clubs Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., is now sending out 
a questionnaire by which she hopes to 
collect data for each state concerning 
libraries—their foundation, number, 
form of government and support, upon 
which she expects to base information 
for which she has been asked by maga- 
zines, universities and librarians. . 
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in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 





MISS MAUDE ROYDEN 


the leading woman 
preacher of England, 
and one of the twelve 
discussed by ‘“‘ Duster” 
m “PAINTE® 
WINDOWS’”’ is 
the author of “ SEX 
AND COMMON 
SENSE,” just pub- 
lished, and well 
worth the attention 
of common-sense readers. 


* * * 


New 
York Evening Post, says “Whoever wrote the 
Duster series, wrote from the heart, and the 


Lamberton Becker, in the 


May 


third volume is the heart of the series.”” She 


refers to 
Painted 
Windows 


in which the famous ‘“ Gentleman With 
A Duster” flicks the portraits of twelve emi- 
nent clergymen in an attempt to analyze the 
present chaos in the church and the reasons 
therefore. “Painted Windows” has aroused 
a storm of criticism, tempered by much lavish 
praise. It is a book which thinking people 
are reading and discussing, and it is helping 
to clarify a universally important condition. 


* * * 


Margaret Rivers Larminie’s first novel 
SEARCH 


is so cleverly conceived and so admir- 
ably executed that we unhesitatingly 
recommend it to women readers. The 
book is a study of the marriage prob- 
lem, written from the husband’s view- 
point. 

a a 


What with an outline of this, and an 
outline of that, why not an outline of the 
original outliner? Sidney Dark, editor of 
John O’London’s Weekly, has had _ excep- 
tional opportunities for a critical study of 
H. G. Wells, and he shows, among many 
other things, “the dual genius” of the man, in 


An Outline of Wells 


Mr. Dark’s impressions are shrewd and 
enlightening, and he writes with a freshness 
and keenness that makes delightful reading. 


* * * 
The first volume of “The Outline of 
Science ” is ready. Here, in four mag- 


nificent volumes is the essence of all 
scientific achievement from the beginning 
of time down to the present day. Under 
the editorship of Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, the whole field of science has 
been reduced to its simplest terms, and 
the work is so clearly and simply written 
that all scientific phenomena become im- 
mediately intelligible to any reader. The 
work is the most fascinating reading 
imaginable, and beautifully complements 
Wells’ “ Outline of History.” 

es: Py P. 


~ * * 








AN a woman’s club house be made 

to pay? The Woman’s Club of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, which 
bought a clubhouse for $50,000 and 
paid half of the purchase price the first 
year, says “yes.” The club owns 400 
feet of improved property and has this 
year taken in $10,000 by renting bed- 
rooms and furnishing meals in the tea- 
room. Mrs. James Eugene Reilley, a 
former vice-president of the General 
Federation and a member of the Board 
of Directors, is president. In one year 
club membership grew from 200 to 600. 
One of the latest activities is a “ Made 
in Carolina” exhibit. 


LIVING memorial to Medill, Okla- 

homa, World War heroes, has been 
dedicated with suitable ceremony by the 
Medill Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. A. 
Kelley is president. This took the 
form of eighty American elm trees, 
planted in the center of Lille Boule- 
vard, which is 130 feet wide. The me- 
morial boulevard will be further beau- 
tified with flowers planted by the club, 
whose especial care it will be. The 
entire community with the American 
Legion as guests of honor took part in 
the formal dedication services held 
under club auspices. 


eA \ represent 500,000 women and 
we are all voters,” Mrs. O. C. 
Edwards, vice-president for Alberta 
of the National Council of Women, 
Canada, informed Sir Lomer Gouin, 
Minister of Justice, recently, when pre- 
senting the Council’s legislative pro- 
eram to him. “ We are affiliated with 
a membership of 20,000,000 women,” 
she added. 

Mrs. Edwards headed a delegation of 
nineteen representative women from all 
parts of Canada who presented requests 
for amendments to Canadian marriage 
and divorce laws and to sections of the 
criminal code dealing with offenses 
against women. 

Sir Lomer received the delegation in 
company with the Hon. D. D. McKenzie, 
Solicitor-General, and promised sym- 
pathetic treatment and action. 


T the Pan-American Conference 

and Convention of the League of 
Women Voters, the Woman Citizen at- 
tracted much attention with its brilliant 
display of an effective rainbow made 
from the covers of the year’s magazines. 
The number of readers who took the 
trouble to tell us how much they like 
the Citizen was endless. 

“The best woman’s magazine in the 
country.” “I couldn’t get along with- 
out it.” “The only magazine I read 
from cover to cover.” “My husband 
likes it as much as I do” were some of 
the comments. 

Naturally we love to hear the maga- 
zine praised, but won’t you please tell 
your next door neighbor and your 
friends what you tell us? 


AN outline for ‘ttle study en- 
titled “Know Your Own Commu- 
nity,’ may be had from G. F. W. 
C. Headquarters, 415 Maryland Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


RS. GORDON CHASON of Bain- 

bridge, Ga., state chairman of 
Civics, Georgia Federation, is organiz- 
ing Georgia women for effective civic 
work, and has issued printed leaflets 
giving definite instructions as to how to 
proceed. Work undertaken includes 
community clean-ups and city beauti- 
ful campaigns, the planting of indig- 
enous trees and shrubs on automobile 
highways and the establishment o 
tourist camps. 


All the Americas Meet 
(Continued from page 13) 


it. He paid special attention to mar- 
ket gambling, heaping up instances. 
The sheep that brings less than one o 
its chops costs us in a New York—yes. 
or Baltimore—hotel, illustrated a sys 
tem that robs both producer and con- 
sumer. ‘Then there was his “ cabbage 
arithmetic ”: cabbage $6 a ton to the 
farmer at the shipping point, or $8.50 
if he sells through a cooperative asso 


ciation; $16.80 for freight; $6.66 for 
icing: cost at destination, $31.96. We 


buy at the rate of $210 a ton for our 
cold slaw. Who gets the difference? 

These are just bits snatched from the 
swift stream of that evening’s facts and 
figures. Don’t think for a minute this 
is all you are going to get; we have 
heaps more stored up—out of a meet- 
ing that yielded enough for several 
Citizens. 

There was more than abundant proof 
of practicalness, or practicality, if you 
like that better, in the business sessions 
of the Convention. Membership cam- 
paigns, ways of raising money, organi- 
zation, literature, work and_ studv 
proved so absorbing that nobody be- 
lieved the chairman when she called 
for adjournme nt. A general wail went 
up, “ But we want to “know how 
Massachusetts or Wisconsin or Califor 
nia did this or that. 

Programs adopted were short, ex- 
plicit and workable. The League en- 
dorsed the same general policies of 
child welfare, education, etc., which 
were decided on last year, and in ad- 
dition stressed certain details for spe- 
cial effort. The next Federal task is 
to obtain independent citizenship for 
married women. The League wants, 
and will work, to place women on 
every board of education in the United 
States. Many rural districts have none 
at all, and it is a community position 
which needs women acutely. It urges 
that women should serve on juries, with 
exemption for mothers of young chil- 
dren in addition to the usual exemp- 
tions allowed men. It advocates the 
abolition of common law marriages, in 
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sists on the same causes of divorce for 
men as for women, and statutes to pro- 
hibit the evasion of marriage laws in 
other states. It commits itself to work 
for the eligibility of women to all pub- 
lic offices and positions and to the sup- 
port of special measures rather than 
blanket legislation for improving the 
status of women. 

The Convention endorsed the efforts 
of the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia to remake the intolerable civic 
condition under which they are living— 
a situation in which they find them- 
selves disenfranchised, and bound to 
submit the smallest details of civic gov- 
ernment to the deliberations of Con- 
cress. 

There was dramatic intensity in the 
discussion of the report of the special 
committee which was created at the 
Cleveland convention on the Limitation 
of Armaments. The Convention voted 
again to throw the entire force of the 
League into the work to abolish war 
as a legalized institution—not to regu- 
late it, but to make it an international 
crime, and called on the United States 
Government “to take such prompt ac- 
tion in cooperation with other nations 
as shall lead to a Federation of the 
world for that purpose.” 

The program was almost equally di- 
vided between discussion of the com- 
mittee work of the League, Child Wel- 
fare, Social Hygiene, Women in Indus- 
try, etc., and its more direct political 
activities. 

Mary Garrett Hay led a discussion 
as to whether the League should ever 
endorse or oppose candidates—a dis- 
cussion which showed a_ practically 
unanimous opinion against it, the only 
exception advocated being in the case 
of municipal candidates, especially 
where these are not nominated on a 
party ticket. This conference brought 
out a fascinating group of stories. Mrs. 
Solon Jacobs told an absorbing tale of 
what the women of Birmingham did 
by—neither endorsing nor opposing, 
but exposing (a story so good that it 
will be told in another issue); and 








Mrs. Senseny of St. Louis _ illus- 
trated the method of opposition. 
The floor discussion was a “ tes- 
timony meeting,” with eager  wit- 
nesses popping up all over the 
house. Mrs. Edwards told the prize 


story of two women schoolboard can- 
didates, of opposing parties, who went 
about together like twins, to the confu- 
sion and rout of old-line politicians. 
The finest line of individual advice 
was—in voting, use your own brains. 

The question of the League’s ulti- 
mate destination pressed from a dozen 
sides. Should the League continue its 
welfare work or should it leave that 
field to other specialized organizations 
and devote itself to political education 
for women and increased efficiency in 
government—subjects that no other or- 
ganization in the country is trying to 


cover? Mrs. John O. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State League, 
seconded by the New York City dele- 
gation, led the movement to abolish the 
standing committees, while the South- 
ern women were her chief opponents, 
on the ground that their states were still 
greatly in need of the League’s in- 
fluence to secure welfare measures. It 
was evident also that many of the dele- 
gates believed education in government 
and political activities need the human 
application, and that this would be 
missing if the League gave over its di- 
rect concern for the welfare of babies 
and of women in industry and for the 














fundamentals of our food supply. 

The discussion came to 
a compromise plan which Mrs. Catt en- 
dorsed, saying that she regarded the 
work represented by the standing com- 
mittees as necessary in the development 
of women toward political indepen 
dence but not final nor ultimately 
profitable forms of activity for the 
League. “You are too far 
the kindergarten of women’s political 
work,” she said—and much 
more emphasis on women in oflice and 


an end with 


down in 
advocated 
women’s influence on political parties 


The Convention voted to « reate a com 
mittee to study the whole problem and 
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to report at the next annual convention. 

To its great credit be it said that in 
expressing an ambition to make gov- 
ernmental machinery efficient, the Con- 
vention never confused efficiency-for- 
its-own sake with efficiency for human 
ends, Facts about the organization of 
leagues and citizenship schools, about 
literature and lecture courses; about 
the promotion of modern live courses 
of government in women’s colleges and 
universities—all these detailed activi- 
ties were heaped up to show, not only 
the purpose of education, but also the 
purpose of putting people to work to 
make the Government their Govern- 
ment. One or another facet of this 
idea showed itself in every session of 
the Convention, including its semi-holi- 
day times. Secretary Hoover, speak- 
ing at the big banquet, called for ac- 
tion that would “ help save democracy 
from self destruction.” Lady Astor— 
the Convention’s star guest, who has a 
place by herself on page 7, again and 
again pled for the humanizing of poli- 
tics; the whole Conference and Conven- 
tion was after all bent on finding ways 
to make the machinery of various gov- 
ernments meet common human needs. 


Breathing Time 


It sounds as though it were all such 
serious work, but Baltimore has too 
happy a hospitality to allow her guesis 
to do without play. Sunday they 
packed us all into automobiles and 
drove us around the lovely old city, 
then out into the blossoming country, 
and the drive became a series of 
triumphal processions from tea to tea. 
Annapolis day was a thing of perfect 
beauty. Down we went in a special 
train to the old school by the sparkling 
harbor where the Admiral with a spe- 
cial guard stood waiting for us. All 
the midshipmen were reviewed in 
wheeling and spotless order, and then 
they led us around the spacious grounds 
through the lovely old statehouse in 
which Washington resigned his com- 
mand, to the colonial mansion where 
Governor Ritchie and his mother 
waited with truly Southern gracious- 
ness to serve tea. 

If there were any submerged but still 
lingering doubts as to the worth of the 
League, they must have drowned with- 
out a gasp before the continued tributes 
to its recognized value. They came 
from every side, smiling up in com- 
plimentary speeches, slipping out and 
bowing from the lists of “ oughts ” and 
even waving cheerfully in the midst of 
scoldings. 

That mass meeting which overflowed 
into the street and ran uphill to the 
Belvedere ball room showed the serious 
and vital place of the League in Amer- 
ican life. Lady Astor’s whole speech 
was an inspiration to be on and doing, 
seeing that we send “ neither windbags 
nor carpet baggers to represent us.” 


Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the 


University of Chicago, in speaking of 
tendencies in political life, emphasized 
these as needing all possible care and 
encouragement—lIst, the growing ten- 
dency to create an electorate more ade- 
quately equipped for civic life—that 
means the educational work which each 
local league is doing; 2nd, intelligent 
watching of election officials during 
their term instead of shouting for them 
at elections and forgetting them in be- 
tween, and 3rd, the study and organi- 
zation of the science of government. 
All of these are the every-day work of 
the league. 

The very people who came to speak, 
their position, their ability and their 
willing cooperation testified to the same 
thing. We have talked of the Astors 
who came all the way from England on 
the League’s invitation; of government 
cooperation and _ interest. Herbert 
Hoover gave up time from his crowded 
schedule to speak at the banquet. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton and Emily Newell 
Blair represented respectively the Re- 
publican and Democratic National 
Committees. Maryland’s gracious and 
hospitable governor was the soul of 
glad cooperation. President Harding 
himself, unable to attend, sent a tele- 
gram of friendly greeting and regret, 
saying: “It would be a great satisfac- 
tion to express my interest in this in- 
ternational gathering of women leaders 
in public life and civic activities. 
From it I confidently believe will issue 
results calculated to cement the senti- 
ments of friendship and cooperation 
among the peoples of the Western Con- 
tinent. The world has reason to wel- 
come every effort looking toward 
larger cooperations, better understand- 
ing, and the minimizing of differences 
and frictions. In this direction the 
women, with their fine sense of human 
values, their generous purposes and 
their unselfish aspiration for the better- 
ment of the race, will be able to con- 
tribute much.” 

Emphasizing his words, the President 
received with his wife when Mrs. Hard- 
ing entertained the delegates at tea on 
Saturday afternoon. 

The crowning blossom in _ the 
League’s bouquet of recognition, appre- 
ciation and goodwill was the glorious 
day in Washington. With flags flying 
and banners blazing a welcome, Wash- 
ington, official and unofficial, extended 
its fine hospitality to the League and 
its Pan-American guests. The Marine 
and Navy bands were lent for the occa- 
sion and at night the Capitol dome 
blazed at the end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The senior senator from each 
state, assisted by his colleagues, re- 
ceived the delegation from home, and 
both the Senate and House sessions 
were visited. A tree was planted in 
commemoration of the great Pan-Amer- 
ican gathering of women, and Mrs. 
Hughes received the delegates at tea. 

Secretary Hughes, Don Beltran 


Mathieu, Chilean Ambassador, and Sir 
Auckland Geddes, Ambassador of Great 
Britain, together with Lady Astor and 
Pan-American speakers the Convention 
had learned to love, all spoke at the 
huge mass meeting in Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall. Sir Auckland Geddes, say- 
ing he was going to scold, told women 
they were all too ignorant, and that 
they must get down to work and study 
things which vitally affect the interests 
of nations. And his audience, at first 
wondering what he thought they were 
doing, found that he was in absolute 
agreement with them when he said “ the 
real friendliness of nations must come 
through their governments which are 
dependent upon the wisdom with which 
you as citizens exercise the right to 
vote.” 


The New Officers 


The League is more than fortunate in 
its officers. Mrs. Maud Wood Park's 
remarkable qualities of leadership—her 
rare combination of wisdom, practical 
sense and graciousness—are assured for 
another year in the President’s office. 
Mrs. Richard Edwards, first vice-presi- 
dent, will continue to be warm-heart- 
edly charming and to work incredibly 
hard as chairman of organization in 
the Indiana headquarters; the second 
vice-president, Miss Belle Sherwin, di- 
rects again the Department of Govern- 
ment Efficiency. Mrs. Solon Jacobs of 
Birmingham, Alabama—who was re- 
ferred to in the Baltimore papers as one 
of the best-looking and _best-dressed 
women at the Convention—becomes an 
added vice-president instead of secre- 
tary, and Miss Elizabeth Hauser, who 
has made a fine record as director of 
the Fourth Region, takes her place. 
Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, the former 
treasurer, becomes finance chairman. 
while Miss Katharine Ludington, for- 
merly director of the First Region, is 
to serve as treasurer. Three regional 
directors were reelected, and the women 
chosen for the vacant posts are: Mrs. 
Robert L. de Normandie, of Boston, for 
the First Region; Mrs. William G. Hib- 
bard of Illinois, for the Fourth; Miss 
Marguerite Wells, of Minnesota, Fifth 
Region, and Mrs. William Palmer Lu- 
cas, of San Francisco, for the Seventh 

For a final touch—last and closest 
proof of their welcome—the League 
took the Pan-American delegates, all 
the state guests, Lady Astor and the 
congressmen and their wives who were 
invited to meet her, to its own new 
home. Greetings that had a good-by 
in them were said in a fine old house 
which was once the headquarters of 
General Grant, once the home of Clara 
Barton—and is now the headquarters 
in which the crowded National League 
staff rejoicingly expanded only a few 
weeks ago. With this climax to its 
great Pan-American undertaking, the 
League feels that its new home is trul\ 


dedicated. 
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You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on 
every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, 


and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 


inferior imitations. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street New York City 

















History of Woman Suffrage 
1900-1920 


Vols. V, VI, now ready 
Two volumes in sheep, $9; in cloth, $7 


Author 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 


CONTENTS 


1. Nineteen chapters on 7. Forty-eight State 
conventions and work Chapters and the Dis- 
of National Association trict of Columbia 

2. Federal Woman Suf- 8. Territories and Pos- 
frage Amendment — of the United 

tates 


3. National League of 9. Great Britain 

Women Voters 10. Colonies of Great 
4. Various Woman Suf- Britain 

frage Associations 11. Suffrage in Many 
5. Woman Suffrage Before Countries 

Political Conventions 12. International Woman 


6. War Work of Suffragists Suffrage Alliance 


There are no copies of Volume II, but Volumes I, III 
and IV can be obtained at $2 each 


Order from 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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N CASHMERE BOUQUET TALC you have 
a fragrant, refreshing after-the-bath pow- 
der to comfort the skin from head to 
foot. Asa finishing touch to the com- 
plexion, you will enjoy the same fra- 
grance in a soft, clinging Face Powder. 
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A trial size box of Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc sent to you free, on request, if 
\ you mention’ The Woman Citizen 


COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton St., NEW YORK 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


EANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 

















expect a decrease as the gradual amor- 
tization of the building loan takes place. 
So far, the Beekman Hill Coopera- 
tive Association has the distinction of § r 
being the only experiment of the kind § : 
f 













entirely promoted by women. This is 
a distinction it does not care to keep. 
Miss Grace Drake, the present presi- 
dent, expresses, probably, the point of 
view of most of the members when she 
declares that the success of the Beek- 
man Hill Association will be precisely 
reckoned by the encouragement it gives 
to others to essay the same plan not 
only in New York but in other places. 
In interesting their own group they 






























Our Unconscious Mind and 
How to Use It. 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 


An expert’s clear, untechnical ex- 
planation of the part played by the 
unconscious side of our personality. 
He makes a practical application of 
this tremendous potential power to 
the relations of everyday life so as 
to increase poise and to lessen 
fatigue. 
$3.00 at any bookstore or from 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
JAMAICA Puarn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 





had, for a few months, the services of 
one of the secretaries of the Industrial 
and Economic Department of the Y. 
W. C. A., but as knowledge of the plan 
spreads, the task of finding enthusiastic 
support should be a light one. 

The purpose of the experiment is in- 
terestingly set forth in the by-laws of 
the Association, and is a challenge to 
every one who seeks as they are seek- 
ing a practical way “to further a fun- 
damental economic adjustment and 
help to bring about a better kind of 
civilization.” 



















School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna. 


Eighteen miles from Philadelphia. 


Beautiful open country. Two-year 


Diploma Course. Spring Course April 4th to June 24th. Summer School 


of practice in August. Circulars. 


ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 





Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 

his portfolio from the Kerensky govern- 

ment. The letter of Secretary Hughes 

on the subject, stating that so far as 

the United States was concerned, the 

























































Miss Alice Stone Blackwell offers 
the following lectures: 


PIONEER WOMEN 

Miss Blackwell’s mother, Lucy Stone, 
was the first Massachusetts woman to take 
a college degree, and one of the pioneers in 
the equal rights movement. Her aunt, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, was the first woman 
to take a medical degree. Another aunt, 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, D.D., 
was the first ordained woman minister. 
The story of their early struggles is full 
of amusing incidents, almost incredible to- 
day. 

SOME SPANISH-AMERICAN POETS 

Few persuns know how much beautiful 
poetry has been produced in the twenty 
republics to the south of us. Miss Black- 
well has made translations from more than 
100 Spanish-American poets. She will give 
selections from the works of the most 
famous. 


ARMENIAN POETIC LITEKATURE 
MODERN JEWISH POETRY 
THE HUNGARIAN NATIONAL POET, 
PETOFI. 
Price, $25 per lecture and expenses. 


For dates, address Mrs. W. O. Pinkham 
Room 553, Little Building, Boston, Mass. 





























Miss Mason’s School for ClubWomen 
July ist to August 31st 

All courses relating to Citizenship, Secre- 
tarial work and other courses. Also tutor- 
ing for young daughters. These Citizenship 
courses are also offered to young girls in 
the Winter School. Address, stating 
whether summer or winter school catalog 
{is required: Secretary, Box 962 




















GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 












| Charming Distinctive Stationery 
| Reflecting Personal Refinement 
and Success 


| Name and Address artistically embossed, 
100 sheets Linen Finish, White, Blue, Pink 
| or Buff Social Letter Paper. 100 Envelopes 
| to match in attractive Gift Box, $2.00. 
West of Denver and foreign, $2.25 


R. Landergin, 5615 Hazel, om. Pa. | 


present Russian Ambassador was the 
only accredited representative of the 
country, has put an end temporarily to 
the highly romantic stories around the 
capital regarding the exigencies of the 
Russian Embassy’s position. One of 
the choicest was the picturesque tale 
that this Russian Embassy was so rich 
in pride that it was entertaining lavish- 
ly at midnight suppers and going with- 











out its official breakfast, for the reason 








Unexcelied for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fersitere, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, ote. The 
reliable cement, famous since 18. 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good—-give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 





that its larder was still well stocked 
with the dainties and caviare of formal 
entertaining, while there was little of 
what these Southern darkies call “ cash 
money ” for plain ham and eggs. 
However that may be, no one can 
pass the imposing edifice on Sixteenth 
Street with its outward grandeur with- 





Home Castles Come True 
(Continued from page 13) 


corporation, two thousand dollars’ 


worth entitling him to a whole apart- 
ment, one thousand dollars’ worth to 
half an apartment. This investment 
is expected to yield 5 per cent income, 
and members guard their interests by 
electing from among their number the 
officers and board of directors that 
carry on the business of the Associa- 
tion. And, as this business is not com- 
petitive nor run for profit, members 
have no need to fear an_ increased 
rental, Instead they may confidently 


out wondering just how its occupants. 

in plain fact, make both ends meet, for 
Bir: a long day since the Kerensky gov- 

ernment had a flow of resources. Yet 
the embassy has been an active place 
with motors whizzing in and out, and 
considerable of social Washington flut- 
tering around in relief work directed 
from there. 

There are all grades of Russian senti- 
ment here at the capital, from this rid- 
dle at the Russian Embassy to politi 
cians like Borah who are inclined to 
let the Bolshevists work out their own 
salvation without interference, and 
others who snort and rage at the men 
tion of Lenin and his crowd. 
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Cantilever 
Stores 
Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11_ Orpheum Arcade os we 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. 
Pearl St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 llth Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta-——Carlion ag & Clo. Co. 
Auburn and Geneva, 
Austin—Carl g Mneiter. 
Baltimore No. Charles St. 
Battle Ci eck- ~Bahiman’s Bootery 
Bay City ae. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Mars h Co 
Bridgeport—\W. . Mollan 
Brooklyn—-414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main st. 
Butte—Hubert Sboe Co. 
Cedar Rapids--The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. I. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bidz. 















Chicago 4 4750 Sheridan Itd. (oor 21 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 74 Euclid A 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson shoe Co 


Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb & Bro. 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Cc 
Detroit- —T. J. Jackson, 41. 2. Adams Av 
. Liverpoo!l—G. a 

ston-—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
zabeth eat 1053 Zlizabeth ave. 
nira—C. W. O'Shea 

EI Paso- —Popular Dry Goods (0, 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shor 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd § 
Hartford—8s6 Pratt St. 

Hot Springs, Ark.— -Rosenthal’s 
Houston—Clayton's, 803 Main St. 
Hugtington, W. Va.—McMahon ~i 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’'s, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 

Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 

Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Mason City—Woodruff Shoe Co. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St. South. 
Mobile—-Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Son 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 











New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 — Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Youn, 
Peoria—Lehman Bidg (Hoon 203) 
Philadelphia—-1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe (o. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater (Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St.(Frederie Hotel) / 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. f 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg., Arcade 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle— Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 


South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Cre: 

Springfield, Ill.- Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass —Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 








Syracuse—136 S. Salina St 


Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store. 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 
Waco--Davis Smith Booterie 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1319 F St 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—-Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
¥ Martin Shoe Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—-Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—-The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 
Agencies in 222 other cities 











Y.—Dusenbury Co. 


Randolph St. (Room 5( 2) 
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New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 














Sioux City—The Pelletier (Co. XQ N 

; \ address, phone “Tel-U-Where” in the larger 
p cities and they will tell you where. 

Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 


Tacoma—255 So. 1lth St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 








irlish Grace 
i sare if 


Your Feet are Bound. 


ANTILEVER SHOES, with their flexible 
arches, give your feet a new ireedom that 

will reflect itself in your posture and walk. In 
every move you make on your feet, they will help 
you, whether you are playing with baby, reaching for 
something on a shelf, dusting pictures, getting in a 
car or shopping. In Cantilevers, you have a gentle, 
fiexible arch support that permits your feet to exer- 
ise and strengthen. Cantilever Shoe arches are 
flexible like your own arches. They aid the circula- 
tion of your blood. In them you will walk with 
more grace and perform your pleasures and duties 
with an unhampered freedom that will increase your 
tirelessness (your vitality) and change everyday 
activities into beneficial exercise. 


In ordinary shoes with their stiff unyielding arches 
and unnatural lines your whole bearing is uncon- 
sciously stiffened. The muscles of your body as well 
as your feet are strained. “Weak foot” develops and 
you cannot walk with natural grace. Gradually the 
marring marks of age creep in. Age is manifested 
by impaired circulation and lack of flexibility. Youth 
is elastic—supple. Youth can be prolonged. The 
choice is yours whether people read the signs of age 
or the freshness of youth in your face. 


Play golf or tennis, dance, or do calisthenics if you 
wish, but don’t offset the beneficial effects of such 
exercise by wearing shoes with stiff, unyielding 
arches when you are walking, standing or working. 
In Cantilevers you will find supreme comfort, sup- 
port that permits helpful foot exercise with every 
step, low heels wedged to make you walk correctly, 
natural lines and room for the toes. These special 
features have not taken away from their trim appear- 
ance. They are finely made of splendid materials 
and are reasonably priced. 


Shoes that do not bear the Cantilever trade-mark 
are not Cantilever Shoes. Avoid substitution. Canti- 
ievers are sold everywhere—but by only one 
exclusive dealer in each city (except New 
York), where they are properly fitted by ex- 
perienced men. If none of the dealers listed 
at the left is near you write the manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a nearby 
dealer and an interesting booklet about com- 
fortable shoes. If you forget your dealer’s 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, 
Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths. 
Directors of Physical Education, Editors, Stage 
Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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MRS. ALICE DUER MILLER 


Uses Quaker Lace in the Decoration of Her Home) 





For the difficult curtain problem 
of the Colonial room, Quaker Sam- 
pler Lace is the one perfect solution. 








RS. ALICE DUER MILLER enjoys the unusual distinc- 
M tion of being a popular novelist, a successful playwright 
and a leader in the woman movement. 

In her home her deft touch is everywhere apparent. Her 
own room is a charming combination of colonial simplicity and 
modern comfort. — 

For her four-poster bed she has appropriately chosen a 
spread of creamy tinted Quaker Sampler Lace, severely plain— 
yet decorative because of its pattern of quaint “Sampler” trees 
and birds, slightly darker in color than the background. The 
only trimming is a cotton ball fringe. The spread is lined with 

. eh sateen of a soft ecru color to match the figures inthe lace. Of 
course the window curtains are of Sampler Lace, too, simply 


made, with gay chintz overdraperies. 


Booklets That Will Help You 
Booklets **Concerning Window Draperies” and 
“Twelve New Ideas for Decoration” will be 
sent free if you mention the name of the best 


or shopping center. Otherwise, enclose 10 


cents in stamps. 


| 
| retailer handling window draperies in your city 


R LACE COMPANY 


Wholesale Salesrooms: 890 Broadway, New York 





